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“NO SIR, IT WASN’T A PERSIMMON TREE AT ALL, IT WAS A BLACK GUM AND A BIG ONE AT THAT.’ 






Extra Bales 
EXTRA DOLLARS 


from your 


COTTON CROP! 
















Start NOW to make them 






T is the extra yield per acre that makes real 






















cotton profit. 

Say you made one-third bale per acre last year. 
Feed your next crop plenty of Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
and you ought to double your yield, for Chilean Nitrate 
sets a larger crop, then helps it through to early 
maturity. Not only does Chilean Nitrate make more 
cotton, it makes better cotton, too. Stronger plants. 
More strength to fight bad weather, and early bolls 
to beat the weevil. 

Chilean Nitrate is the old original “Soda” that 
Southern farmers have used for 50 years to make 
larger, more profitable crops of all kinds. Last year 
every cotton champion used it to make his winning 
crop. “Luck” never won a contest. Champions give 
most of the credit to Chilean Nitrate every time. 
Place your order now for all the Chilean Nitrate 
you need, and be sure of extra bales from your 


new crop. 
Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 24-page book “Low Cost Cotton” is 
filled with valuable fertilizer information. It is free. 
Write for Book No. 2 or tear out this part of this 
ad and mail it with your name and address written 


on the margin. 









SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 





















Cotton on the left received no fertilizer. Cotton on the right was fer- 
tilized with 450 Ibs. acid phosphate, 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate of Soda, 


and 50 Ibs. muriate of potash per acre. College Cooperative Demon- 
stration, Tayior Farms, Summerville, Ga., J. W. King, Farm Manager. 











. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


“IT'S SODA ES) NOT LUCK” 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 














Hurt Blidg.; Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In writing please refer to Ad No. D235 





| I SEE BY THE ADS 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow has wrote a book on More 
Money and How to Get It. Brother send 
me that book. You sure got a good pros- 
pect in me. There 
ain’t nobody needs 
that stuff more 
than me. Marthy 
has been readin’ the 
ads in this paper and 
I got to get the money 
somehow. Son, send 
me that book right 
off. 

I don’t know what’s 
come over Marthy. 
I done got so used 
to her fussin’ about 
this or that that I ain’t paid much atten- 
tion in a long time now, not since the new 
kind of wore off. I soon found it didn’t 
mean much when she fussed about me 
throwin’ my hat down on the table when 
I come in or when I took my shoes off 
and set in my sock feet comfortable like 
and little things like that. But now it 
looks like she’s took to somethin’ differ- 
ent. It looks like maybe she thinks it’s 
my fault cause we ain’t got ahead no bet- 
ter. Leastwise that’s what I make out of 
it. Here’s about how she come at me this 
time. “Bill Casper, how come you ain't 
smart enough to do your farmin’ with a 
big tractor and big plows and things like 
I see*this man a doin’ in one of the ads 
in this paper?” says she. “I see by the 
ad where he’s plowin’ with his tractor 
and cuttin’ hay with it and I can’t tell 
what he’s doin’ next less’n he might be 
puttin’ in fertilizer and plantin’ three 
rows at a time and then—of all things— 
I do believe he’s pushin’ a lot of plows 
and a workin’ about three or four rows 
of corn at a through. Why ain’t you 
smart enough to farm like that? Answer 
me that!” 

But she didn’t mean that last cause she 
didn’t give me no time to answer. She 
went on: “Don’t start tellin’ me you can’t 
get machinery like that past the stumps 
on this place. You know good and well 
the stumps is all gone most everywhere 
on this place except in them last two 
pieces of new ground you cleaned up. If 
you didn’t have to set by the fire and 
roast potatoes and pop corn and parch 
peanuts ever time it clouds up you could 
get them stumps out. Why just look at 
this ad over here where they got a trac- 
tor machine that looks like it crawls. 
Don’t you see up there where it’s pullin’ 
stumps right up? And look what all else 
it’s doin’. I see it plowin’ and haulin’ 
hay and haulin’ logs, and goodness knows 
what all else. Why ain’t you smart enough 
to do your work that way? 














BILL CASPER 


per where a fellow has got a big machine 
for puttin’ in his fertilizer. You see that, 
don’t you?” says she. 
got that kind of fertilizer,” says I, edgin’ 
a word in. “Why in tarnation ain’t you?” 
she hollers at the top of her voice. 


like it tells you in one of the ads I see 
in this paper? No you are not. You are 
usin’ some sorry stuff you can buy for 
less money and now we can’t hardly get 
to church and back. The only place that 
fool car will run is to town and then I 
can’t hardly never get you back home. 
How you ever expect to be anything 
when you won’t try to do nothin’ like 
other folks? Won’t try good machin- 
ery? Won’t try nothin’ cause it costs 
somethin’? And to think I wasted my 
life a marryin’ the likes of you, you—.” 
Shucks alive! You can’t talk to no 
woman when she gets like that. When 
they get to boilin’ you just got to get 
away before they boil over and you get 
blistered from head to foot. There was 
lots I could of said. What I could of 
said was like this: 

“Why don’t you shut your fool mouth 
and go bake me a fine cake like the one I 





(Concluded on page 20) 








“Then I see by another ad in this pa- | 











“Yeah but I ain’t | 


“Are you using good oil in your car | 
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Capable—and careful—the trained nurse 
administers our comfort. If there js 
pain, she gives a tablet to relieve it. That 
tablet is Bayer Aspirin. Experience hag 
taught her it is quickest. The doctor 
has told her it’s quite harmless. So it 
is safe to use in everyday life, any time 
you have an ache or pain. Take Bayer 
Aspirin at the first sign of a headache, 
cold, neuralgia, etc. Don't wait until the 
suffering has become severe. Be sure, 
though, to get Bayer. There is only 
one genuine Aspirin. 


“CASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid , 








BIGMONEY i 
STUMPS 
me Special st rice oer on Hereulan Stamp Pets 


ers, Learn how you qn clear your land 
‘quickly and cheaply, then make 
>, big money pulling stum rt 
for neig pee. E> 
logle of lowe mede 
eee. $10. 


0. —" naparetime. 

It’s ite quick 
HERCULES ‘ara. — 
-29th Str., Centerville, jowa 




















Ficaro smoked meat improves 
with age. Put up a year’s supply 
of meat. You will not lose a 
single ounce from skippers of 
mold. You won't have to throw 
away one piece of meat because 
it turns rancid, Figaro Liquid 
Smoke positively prevents all 
loss. Every cut of ham and 
slice of bacon smoked the 
Figaro way keeps sweet and 
juicy the year ‘round. 

The Figaro way is the quick- 
est—safest—and most economi- 
cal way to sthoke your meat. 
You can do in 30 minutes 
everything that you now do 
with your smoke house in 
om 15 to 20 days—easier, safer, cheap- 
er, better. 

Buy from your dealer. If he can’t supply 
you, write to us. 
SSCeeeeeeetezseeeseseneeeseeeeseesese 

Figaro Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Enclosed $1.50 for one jug Figaro. 
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GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The five 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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The Farmers’ Business Runs Into Billions 


Alabama Finds Cooperative Selling and Buying Are Effecting Needed Savings 


sociations in the United States, with a total mem- 
bership of 681,000 farmers and producers, doing 
gnnual business amounting to $635,000,000. Today there 
are 12,500 with 1,800,000 members, and their volume of 
business exceeds $2,500,000,000. 
Little enough of this enormous 
business is done in Alabama, but 
even so, the methods and plans of 
coéperative buying and selling by 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation are being studied in many 
other states of the Union. Reports 
show that the federation, through 
its subsidiary organizations, trans- 
IOUIS 0. BRACKEEN acts a total business which runs to 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 annually. 
Early in 1922, a permanent state farm bureau was 
organized to serve the farmers of Alabama. Its pur- 
pose was cooperative buying and selling. Edward A, 
O'Neal is president of the federation. 


[: 1915 there were 6,000 codperative marketing as- 





} Cotton Marketing First Project 


HE first big project undertaken by the state or- 
OF srieation was that of providing a better market 
for cotton. The Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association was organized and handled for its members 
first the 1922 crop of cotton. Its operations met with 
such a howling success that its volume of business has 
amounted to between $7,000,000 and $10,000,000 yearly. 
Allen Northington is manager of the cotton association. 
The purpose of this organization is to receive, store, 
insure, finance, grade, staple, and market cotton for its 
members. By working with all the codperative asso- 
Ciations of the South through the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, the cotton association officials have 
established direct sales outlets in all the cotton consum- 
ing centers of the world. These outlets guarantee the 
members the full market price for their cotton any time 
they want to sell it as the cotton is always sold where 
there is the best demand. 


Codperative Buying and Selling 
HE second big undertaking of the farm bureaus 
was the buying of supplies and the selling of mis- 
cellaneous farm products for the farmers of the 


state. The Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Supply As- 


<5 


turkey sales for the Thanksgiving market. 


Alabama Black Belt farmers realized more than $75,000 this fall through codperative 
Eighteen carloads, supplied by over 4,000 
ers, were shipped. Begun two years ago when six carloads were sold coéperatively, 
sales have grown increasingly popular, This is just another way in which the 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Alabama Farm:Bureau Federation 


sociation was organized in 1923 for this purpose. Dur- 
ing the first two years of its operation fertilizer and 
vetch seed constituted practically all of the business 
done by the organization. Since that time the number 
of products handled has gradually increased up to this 
year when several materials are being added to the list. 
Here is what the organization handles for its members : 

1. Fertilizer—Superphosphate, the nitrates, and potash, 
to be home mixed according to the Auburn method. 

2. Basic Slag.—For soybeans, vetch, and winter peas. 

3. Codperative Marketing.—Marketing of cotton, live- 
stock, poultry, poultry products, hay, and miscellaneous 
farm crops. 

4. Ground .Limestone.—For alfalfa, etc. 

5. Dairy Feed.—Made according to Auburn methods—open 
formula. 

6. Poultry Feeds.—Made by open formulas recommended 
by the poultry department of Auburn. 

7. Fruit Trees.—All sizes and varieties of apples, pears, 
pecans, arid peaches. 

8. Ornamentals.—Shrubbery and vines for every yard and 
estate. 

9, Spraying Equipment.—For spraying orchards, poultry 
houses, cellars, truck crops, flowers, and whitewash. 

10. Woven Wire.—All weights and heights. 

11. Barb Wire.—For both cattle and hog fencing. 

12, Staples.—Nails and wire stretchers, 

13. Farm Explosives.—Especially designed for 
ditching, and stumping. 

14. Seeds.—Soybeans (Otootans, Laredos, and Mammoth 
Yellow), hairy vetch, Austrian winter peas, seed oats, and 
miscellaneous seeds. 

15. Insecticides.—Calcium arsenate, carbon disulphide, lime 
sulphur solution, Black Leaf 40, and corrosive sublimate. 

16. Tankage. 

17. Waterworks.—Windmills, hydraulic rams, pumps, and 
other materials for supplying running water in the home. 

The purpose of the farm bureau in handling this ma- 
terial is to cheapen production of farmers’ products by 
economically purchasing materials that go into produc- 
tion. A. N. Culver is secretary-treasurer of the Mutuai 
Supply Association. 

In addition to purchasing materials for the farmers, 
the Farm Bureau sells turkeys, eggs and chickens, wool, 
lambs and sheep, hay, cattle, hogs, corn, and other mis- 
cellaneous products for its members. Last year this 
business: amounted to $477,026.53. 


clearing, 


Credit Association Effectual 


N 1914, the Alabama Farm Bureau Credit Corpora- 
I tion was formed for the pufPose of making loans to 
members of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
and Cotton Association for crop production purposes. 


TURKEYS SHIPPED FOR THANKSGIVING TABLES IN THE CITY, BROUGHT TO THE POCKETS OF THE BLACK BELT FARMERS $75,000 IN CASH 
Alabama Farm Bureau and the Alabama Extension Service together are aiding farm- 
The photo shows loading in progress at 
article on page 12 of this issue. 


ers of the state. 


The credit corporation is young and in an untried field, 
but since its establishment in 1925 it has steadily pro- 
gressed. In 1925, the corporation loaned $37,978.25; 
in 1926, the business grew to $132,083.11; while in 1927, 
it increased to $204,703.99, and in 1928, it amounted to 
$275,004.76. Most of these loans were made on cotton. 
However; the corporation is now in position to make 
loans on beef and dairy cattle. N. Eric Bell is manager. 


Poultry Association Active 


N ORDER to promote, protect, and further develop 
I the poultry industry of this state the Alabama Farm 

Bureau Poultry Association was formed in 1927 and 
adopted rules~and regulations governing accreditation 
and certification of poultry, eggs, baby chicks, and 
hatcheries. 

Authorized inspectors have been appointed by the 
board of directors of the Alabama Farm Bureau Poul- 
try Association and approved by the poultry department 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute for thé purposes :, 
(1) Of standardizing and improving the quality of 
breeding stock produced in the state. (2) Ultimately 
supplying every farmer in the state with purebred poul- 
try capable of producing a commodity that will com- 
mand the highest market price. (3) To protect him 
against unscrupulous advertisers who are at the present 
time furnishing baby chicks, hatching eggs, and breed- 
ing stock to the farmers of this state. 

G. A. Trollope is secretary of the association and 
has recently announced plans for extending the work. 
The goal is to test 40,000 birds this year. The asso- 
ciation does this work in codperation with the State 
Department of Agriculture, Montgomery, and the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


Mutual Insurance Latest Project 


N ORDER to be of further service to farmers of 
I Alabama, the executive committee of the Farm Bu- 

reau and some 50 leading agricultural workers and 
farmers of the state passed a resolution for thé estab- 
lishment of the Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Insur- 
ance Association on November 7. This insurance com- 
pany will add another service to the farmers’ codper- 
ative organization. President O’Neal recommends that 
the farmers organize this company in order that they 
may get insurance with themselves. Officers of the 
Farm Bureau are making plans to go further with the 
association immediately. 








ontgomery. See also 
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one we should like every cotton grower in Dixie 

to ask himself right now. And meanwhile we 
wish to present just a few points for thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


"Tove question prdpounded in the above heading is 


I 
Farmers seem to get the hot end of the poker, 
no matter what the occasion. Last year, at this 


time, there were loud cries of rage when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave out a statement regarding 
cotton prices which the cotton gamblers used to ham- 
mer down the market. All the politicians who take 
delight in denouncing the Department of Agriculture, 
let out a roar of rage, which found its echo in the 
columns of many newspapers and in the loud-voiced 
criticism of cotton buyers and others who profess to 
advise farmers. In fact, many farmers were led astray 
by these unwise leaders, and joined in the general con- 
demnation of the Department of Agriculture. The out- 
come of the matter was that Congress passed a law 
which makes it impossible for the Department of Agri- 
culture to give out any information regarding cotton 
prices. 

But what is the situation this year? Just the reverse 
of last year. In the early fall of last year, cotton was 
higher than was justified by conditions of supply and 
demand. The Department of Agriculture stated that 
cotton prices were likely to decline later in the season 
and the cotton speculators seized on this as an excuse 
for forcing a further decline on an already declining 
market. This year every well informed person knows 
that cotton prices are entirely too low considering sup- 
ply and demand. The Department of Agriculture has 
data which show that cotton should right now be sell- 
ing for 21 cents to 22 cents a pound. But what-can it 
do about it? The politicians have tied and gagged it, 
and right when farmers could be helped tremendously 
by an authoritative statement on the condition of the 
market, the department must keep as silent as a tomb. 


It really seems that we can depend on our Congres- 
sional representatives to do the wrong thing. Cotton 
marketing information is like a pendulum. It swings 
one way and then back the other. The politicians stop- 
ped the pendulum after it had swung as far as it could 
go against the farmers, and would not let it swing back 
in their favor. 


It should be apparent that the cotton markets reports 
of the Department of Agriculture will be in the farm- 
er’s favor as many times as they will be against him. 
What we need is accurate information on the market 
regardless of its effects. We also need to curb the 
cotton exchanges so that such market information as 
that given out by the Department of Agriculture can- 
not be used illegitimately by the speculators. Really, 
we put the bridle on the wrong mule. It should have 
been put on the cotton exchanges rather than the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


So long as farmers fail to organize for self-protec- 
tion, tragedies like this will be repeated. 


Il 

Writing in The Progressive Farmer in September, 
Mr. Gilberi Gusler, our markets editor, analyzed all the 
chief factors affecting cotton pricés and declared that 
on the basis of the crop estimates then made, a price of 
22 cents for the 1928 crop would be justified. Later in 
our November 3 issue Mr. Gusler reported that on the 
basis of the October crop report, a price of 21% cents 
would be in line with past records. 

It seems to us unquestionable that this year’s cotton 
crop would have brought just about these prices if it 
had not been for the wholesale dumping of the crop by 
the growers themselves. The unorganized grower who 
will not join a co6éperative association but keeps piling 
more cotton on a market that is already glutted—he is 
the worst of all cotton bears. He breaks prices for 
himself and alf the rest of us. 

Now, since the market has recovered somewhat from 
this flood.of October and November selling, prices have 
climbed back considerably. i 

Ill 


To every cotton farmer we should like to suggest 
these thoughts: A few years ago, perhaps you felt that 
you\could not afford to join the codperative association: 
You \had to pay off your debts each fall and you felt 
that you might not get advances liberal enough to pro- 
tect you. Now, however, two big changes have been 
brought about :— 

1. Codperative associations have had long enough 
experince to demonstrate their solidarity and to prove 


“Am I Doing Right in My Cotton Marketing?” 


that they have no difficulty, year after year, in making 
genuinely liberal advances at the time cotton is delivered. 

2. Many coéperative associations have adopted the 
system of the “optional pool” whereby a farmer may 
have his cotton sold on any day he desires. If he must 
have all his money on a specified date, he can get it. 
In other words, a farmer can get all these advantages 
and at the same time make sure of getting all the bene- 
fits of accurate grading and stapling—something one 
can seldom be sure of on the open market. 

In view of this situation, thousands of farmers who 
have formerly. held aloof from coéperative marketing 
should now fall in line and help their brother farmers 
put across all the great marketing reforms which it is 
possible to get through codperative marketing and 
which it is certainly impossible to get without it. These 
reforms will come slowly. But they will come just in 
proportion as farmers grow in intelligence and unity 
of effort. 

IV 


Coéperative marketing is growing—slowly but stead- 
ily and surely. It has survived the booster stage when 
men were often “signed up” by overly enthusiastic 
evangelists, making promises which were too often im- 
possible of quick fulfillment. That there should be a 
reaction from that policy was inevitable. But codper- 
ative marketing in the South has now survived that 
stage of reaction. 


It also had to survive the experimental stage as a 
business and financial agency. It had to survive a 
period of doubt and uncertainty on the part of banking 
and money-lending organizations. That stage has also 
been triumphantly survived. There is no longer any 
trouble about financing codperative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

And so, with their feet on solid ground, the codper- 
ative associations, we believe, are “all set” to make a 
steady, healthy, continuous growth in popularity and 
patronage. The record of the Staple Cotton Coéper- 
eative Marketing Association of Mississippi is a case in 
point. The big plantation owners who grow long staplc 
cotton in the Mississippi Delta are long-headed business 
men. They are not influenced by mere sentiment in 
their business affairs. But they have tried out codper- 
ative marketing for several years now and know it pays. 
Able men are willing to take a place on their boards 
of directors—men known over the nation like LeRoy 
Percy, who once served in the United States Senate, 
and A. H. Stone, the noted agricultural economist and 
author. And the patronage of the association increases. 
To November 1 this year, 144,131 bales had been re- 
ceived against 77,240 last year and 106,928 year: before 
last. Last year, of course, floods cut the receipts but 
the big increase for this year as compared with two 
years ago is significant. 


All cotton farmers need the help they can get only 
through codperative marketing, and they should not 
wait tobe “invited” to do something that is for their 
own good and the good of their fellow farmers. They 
should invite themselves to join and then help improve 
ithe methods and policies as rapidly as “the common 
sense of most” approves. 


’ 


“MARTHY” TAKES BILL TO TASK 


N HIS story on page 2, relating his trials and tribu- 
I lations with “Marthy,” Bill Casper has unwittingly 

brought to light an important question in the lives 
of men and women in all walks of life, whether it be 
farming or merchandising, or teaching or practicing 
law, or what not. And that is the question of the re- 
sponsibility the man, supposedly the head of the family, 
should accept when he persuades some good woman to 
accept a life’s partnership with him. In accepting such 
partnership on his own behalf he pledges for the mutual! 
benefit of the firm the best business management of 
which he is capable. When he fails to do the things he 
knows should be done for the benefit of the partner- 
ship, to that extent he fails to keep the pledge and to 
that extent is unworthy of participation in this, life’s 
greatest partnership. 

Our attention was first called to this in an impressive 
way by Jim High, district agent for the Alabama Ex- 
tension Division. We were driving through North 
Alabama late one June. Cotton for the most part was 
looking fine. But here and there would be a farm 
where the cotton would not show half the growth it 
did on farms’ around it nor even one-fourth the pros- 
pect of a good crop. 

As we passed farm after farm of this kind sur- 
rounded by farms where the cotton was fine as could be, 


we noticed Jim High getting into a more and more 
thoughtful mood. “In nine cases out of ten that’s dye 
to prejudice,” he finally blurted out. “What is?” we 
asked in surprise. 
along here,” he answered. “It’s not the land,” he cop. 
tinued, “it’s the man. It’s true these men have had a 
hard time but they’re in for a much harder time unless 
they give up some of their prejudices. Possessed of g 
false pride, they refuse to be told. 
do the things they see their neighbors doing with sy. 
cess because it might look as if they were learning how 
from someone else. Proper fertilization pays their 
neighbors but prejudice keeps these men from fertiliz- 
ing as they should. And then there’s terracing, and 
better seeds, and better preparation of the land, and 
better cultivation, and—oh, what's the use? 


“But the saddest part of it is,” he continued, “that iq 
every case there’s a little woman slaving herself to 


death because of the wilful prejudice of a husband 
from whom she has a right to expect better. When she 
accepted him as a lifetime partner she had every right 
to expect him to devote to the firm his very best efforts, 
free from the hampering of prejudice and false pride, 
I am sorry for the man who can’t live up to his pledge, 
but my profound sympathy goes out to the little woman, 
the long, patiently suffering little woman who can't 
shake her husband’s prejudice, who can’t help herself,” 
that thoughtful 


Jim High in mood presented a 


thought worth the attention of any man, whether he 


has started his life’s partnership or whether he has yet 
to launch into it with some good woman who believes 
in his ability to conduct the partnership unfettered by 
prejudice. It might be well for every man, no matter 
in what business he is engaged, to ask himself just a 
few questions along the line suggested by Jim High; 
Am I doing my best in behalf of the family firm? Am 

_ I yielding to prejudice in my failure to adopt methods 
that are succeeding uniformly well for others? Am] 
really doing the things I know should be done in the 
interest of the family partnership? If I am not doing 
my best, if I am yielding to prejudice, if I am not 
doing the things I know should be done, then I am um 
worthy of the trust imposed in me by the finest little 
woman on earth, my ‘wife. 


We can’t find it in our hearts to blame “Marthy” if 
occasionally she takes Bill to task, provided he is guilty 
of such derelictions in looking after the interests of 
the firm of Casper and Casper. 


WHY DAIRYING SHOULD CONTINUE 
PROFITABLE 


NE of the main reasons why dairying continues 
to grow is because of the increased consumption 
of milk and milk products per person. Records 
show that in 1917 the consumption of milk and products 
manufactured from milk, such as butter, cheese, com 
densed and evaporated milk, and ice cream, amounted t 
about 97 gallons per. person. In 1927, it had jumped to 


120 gallons, or an increase of approximately 23 gallons” 


in ten years. 


This continued increased consumption per person 
along with the fact that there are 5,000 new milk cus 
tomers each morning, as a result of the constant im 
crease in population, explains why the great increase if 
milk production has not yet resulted in an oversupply. 
Just how long this increase can continue without the 


production overtaking the supply is a question, but it #] 
believed that just so long as the increase is a normal} 


one, or about what it has been in recent years, the de 
mand is likely to continue to equal the supply. 


Still another advancement that is taking place if 
dairying is in the matter of better cows. The average 
production per cow for the United States is much 
higher than it was a decade ago. Dairymen are really 
more clearly than ever how important it is to keep go0t 
producers. Studies made by the Department of Agri 
culture show that a cow producing only 100 pounds of 
butterfat per year gives the owner only $14 above f : 
cost, while a cow producing 500 pourids of butterfal 
gives the owner $178 above feed cost. This shows’ 
one cow producing 500 pounds ofybutterfat per year ® 
just as profitable to the owner as thirteen. cows Pre 
ducing only 100 pounds of butter fat. 


The average butterfat production per cow in this | 
country is now right at 180 pounds. This is being @ 
creased all the while. We are decreasing the numbpeh 
of cows and increasing the production per cow. We 
are keeping fewer cows, but better ones, and byl 
creasing the production per cow we can supply the @ 
sumer at a reasonable price and leave more profits 
the producer. j 
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) _ An Ideal for 1929: “Love Your Farm” 


This Is the First Essential to Success in Next Year’s Labors 


NOTHER new year is just ahead of us. To many 
A of us (we might as well frankly recognize the 
fact) it will be our last year. For all of us 
is will be one of a very few years given us in which 
to make a record not wholly unworthy of a being en- 
dowed with divine possibilities and 
temporarily entrusted with a por- 
tion of God’s footstool “to dress 
and keep it.” 

What kind of a record shall we 
make in 1929? The answer to that 
question should not be left to chance 
or accident. Rather it #hould be 
the subject of very serious thought 
by every human being ambitious to 
make life itself worth while. For 





CLARENCE PON 
life after all is but the sum total of a few brief years. 


Planning for a New Year Just Ahead 


Q RECOGNIZE these facts need not involve any 
couche seriousness; to state them frankly should 
not be regarded as being offensively “preachy.” 

The danger is rather that life may be saddened and 
robbed of all its possible dignity because these facts are 
not recognized early enough. To face them frankly and 
promptly is the surest guide to happy living. “What we 
would do we must do quickly.” All the time that is lost 
in failing to accept this viewpoint is a misfortune. All 
the time that is lost by failing (1) to plan wisely what 
we wish to make out of life and then (2) proceeding 
promptly to the execution of that plan—all such time 
lost is a tragedy. 

Realizing then the preciousness of our days and the 
necessity for seeing to it that 1929 is not frittered 
away without high aim and purpose, let us resolve to 
do some work into which we can put our whole hearts 
and whose doing will itself constitute a memorial of 
our labors. If a man cannot love farm work, he should 
do something he can love; if he is to do farm work, he 
should resolve to dignify it as an art and a profession 
and a high calling worthy of all the best efforts he 
can put forth. , 


“Love Your Farm” the First Essential of 
Agricultural Success 


MONG all our preparations for success in 1929, 
A therefore, the first essential is to love the farm 
itselfi—to love the farm and love farm work. 
One of the finest articles we have had in our popular 
series of Agricultural Classics was “Love a Farm and 
a Child” by Joseph E. Wing-in last week’s paper. To 
further stress the same thought and because we feel that 
we cannot better emphasize the first essential for agri- 
cultural success in 1929, we are printing herewith an 
editorial by the writer which appeared in our paper about 
twenty years ago and has been rather frequently in de- 
mand ever since :— 

“Love your farm. Every farmer should not only 
love his work as the artist loves his work, but in this 
spirit, too, every farmer should love his farm itself as 
he would love a favorite horse or dog. He should know 
every rod of the ground, should know just what each 
acre is best adapted to, should feel a joy and pride in 
having every hill and valley look its best, and he should 
be as much ashamed to have a field scarred with gullies 
as he would to have a beautiful colt marked with lashes ; 
as much ashamed to have a piece of ground worn out 
from ill treatment as to have a horse gaunt and bony 
from neglect; as much hurt from seeing his acres sick 
from wretched management: as he would be to see his 
cows half-starving from the same cause. 

“Love your ground—that piece of God’s creation 
which you hold in fee simple. Fatten its poorer parts 
as carefully as you would an ailing collie. Heal the 
washed, torn places in the hillsides as you would the 
barb-scars on your pony. Feed with legumes and soil- 
ing crops and fertilizers the barren and gullied patch 
that needs special attention; nurse it back to life and 
beauty and fruitfulness. Make a meadow of the bottom 
sthat is inclined to wash; watch it and care for it until 
“the kindly root-masses heal every gaping wound, and in 
one unbroken surface the ‘tides of grass break into foam 
of flowers’ upon the outer edges. Don’t forget even 
the forest lands. See that every acre of woodland has 
enough trees on it to make it'profitable : ‘a good stand’ of 
the timber crop as well as of every other crop. Have 
an eye to the beautiful in laying off the cleared fields 
a tree here and there, but no wretched beggar’s-coat 
mixture of little patches and little rents; rather broad 
fields fully tended and of as nearly uniform fertility. 
as possible, making of your growing crops, as it were, 
a beautiful garment, whole and unbroken, to clothe 

fruitful acres God has given you to keep and tend 
even as He gave the First Garden into the keeping of 
our first parents. 


Be, _“And so again we say, love your farm. Make it a 
ace of beauty, a place of joyous fruitfulness, an ex: 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ample for your neighbors, a heritage for your children! 
Make improvements on it that will last beyond your 
day. Make an ample yard about it with all the old- 
fashioned flowers that your grandmother knew; set 
a great orchard near it, bearing many manner of fruits; 
lay off roads and walks leading to it and keep them up; 
plant hedges along the approaches, and flowering bulbs 
and shrubs—crape myrtle and spirea and privet and 
roses—so that your grandchildren will some day speak 
of their grandsire, who cared enough for the beautiful 
and loved the farm well enough to leave for them this 
abiding glory of tree and shrub and flower. 


“Name the farm, too; treasure up its history; pre- 
serve the traditions of all the romance and adventure 
and humor and pathos that are in any way connected 
with it; and if some of the young folks must leave it, 
let them look back to it with happy memories of beauty 
and worthy ideals and of well-ordered industry. 

“We have not developed in this country, as we should, 
the intense pride that the Englishman feels in being a 
landowner. It gives a man a distinction that the home- 
less man has not. He is a better citizen, a freeholder, 
a guardian holding in trust a piece of creation direct 
from the hands of the Almighty. And yet how many— 
alas! how many !—who have such talents in their keep- 
ing are indeed unprofitable servants—not so much as 
keeping their treasure unhurt (as the one-talented man 
in the Bible did), but wearing out and destroying in one 
brief lifetime the heritage that the Creator intended to 
remain fertile and fruitful, to feed and nurture our 
human race, as long as the earth shall last. 

“Love your farm. If you cannot be proud of it 
now, begin today to make it a thing you can be proud 
of. Much dignity has come to you in that you are 
owner and caretaker for a part of God’s footstool; show 
yourself worthy of that dignity. Watch earnestly over 
every acre. Let no day go by that you do not add 
something of comeliness and potential fertility to its 
fields. And finally, leave some spot beneath the shade 
of some giant tree where at last, ‘like as a shock of 
corn cometh in his season,’ you can lay down your 
weary body, leaving the world a little better for your 
having lived in it, and earning the approval of the 
Great Father (Who made the care of the fields and 
gardens the first task given man): ‘Well done thou 
pre! and faithful. servant; enter into the joy of Thy 

ord. 
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A SEASONABLE POEM: “JEST 'FORE 
CHRISTMAS” 


LL of us men who have not forgotten our 

A own boyhood days, and all the women folk 

who sooner or later “caught on,’ will alike 
enjoy re-reading this poem by Eugene Field:— 


oO 


Father calls me William, sister calls me Will, 

Mother calls me Willie, but the fellers call me Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther be a boy, 

Without them sashes, curls, an’ things that’s worn 
by Fauntleroy! 

‘a on chawnk green apples an’ go swimmin’ in the 
ake— 

Hate to take the caster-ile they give for belly-ache! 

*Most all the time, the whole year round, there ain’t 
no flies on me,— . 

But jest ’fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin be! 


Gran’ma says she hopes that when I git to be 2 man, 

I'll be a missionarer like her oldest brother, Dan, 

As yee et up by the cannibals that lives in Ceylon’s 
sle, 

Where every prospeck pleases, an’ only man is vile! 

But sd spdgar she has never been to see a Wild West 
show, 

Nor read the Life of Daniel Boone, or else I guess 
she’d know 

That Buff’lo Bill and cowboys is good enough for me— 

igs < we *fore Christmas, when I’m as good as I 
in bel 
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And then a Sport he hangs around, so solemn-like 
an’ still, 

His eyes they keep a-sayin’: “What’s the matter, 
little Bill?” 

The old cat sneaks down off her perch an’ wonders 
what’s become 

Of them two enemies of hern that used to make 
things hum! 

But I am so perlite an’ ’ten so earnestly to biz, 

That mother says to father: “How improved our 
Willie is!” 

But father, havin’ been a bo 

When, jest ’fore Christmas, 


hisself, suspicions me— 
‘m as good-as I kin be! 


For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots of candies; cakes, 


an’ toys, 

Was made, they say, for proper kids an’ not for 
naughty boys; 

So wash yer lane an’ bresh yer hair, an’ mind yor 
p’s and q’s, 


An’ don’t bust out yer pant&loons, an’ don’t wear 
out yer shoes; 

Say “Yessum” to the ladies, an’ “Yessur” to the men, 

An’ when they’s company, don’t pass yer plate for 
pie again; 

But, thinkin’ of the things yer like to see upon that 


tree, 
Jest fore Christmas be as good as yer kin be! 
—Eugene Field. 
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| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP | 
To Whom Shall We Give Christmas Presents? 


Ns WE are planning to give Christmas presents, it 








may be well to recall the words of the Founder 

of Christmas with reference td similar activities. 
Giving presents at some particular season of the year 
was not a custom in old Judea, but it was customary to 
give feasts, etc., and the Master expressed a sentiment 
that should not be forgotten at Christmas time when 
He said :— 

“When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, 
nor thy rich neighbors; lest they also bid thee again, 
and a recompense be made thee. 

“But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: 

“And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot rec- 
ompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just.” 


It will not hurt us at all to give presents to- our 
friends and kinsfolk who are prosperous or well-to-do, 
but let’s not forget “the needy when he crieth, the poor 
also, and him that hath no helper.” The very old and 
the very young in one’s community should never be for- 
gotten. Even in neighborhoods where there are no aged 
persons who are sick or needy, there are always boys 
and girls to whom a gift of a good book, a good paper 
or magazine, or even sonfe word of counsel and en- 
couragement, may bring dividends in character and 
citizenship for many years to come. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY —_—| 
Let’s Clean Up Before Christmas 


T ISN’T a rush season on the farm now, so let’s see 
if we can’t put into practice before Christmas this 
excellent sugestion by Upton G. Wilson :— 


“The work of reclaiming the South from the 
wilderness has been finished. The work of beauti- 
fying it should now begin. 

“There is something, furthermore, for every 
farmer to do, as the work of beautifying the South, 
like charity, should begin at home. Each farmer 
may begin with his own homestead by removing all 
unsightly plunder that may be scattered about and 
by repairing his outbuildings. If worn-out farm 
machinery is scattered about, it should be junked 
and sold. If worthless, rotting buildings are scat- 
tered here and there about the farm, they should be 
torn down and used for fuel. The farm should be 
dressed up. 

“Hardly a farm but needs improvement some- 
where. Not a great outpouring of money, let it be 
understood, but little touches: here and there that 
the owner may attend to at odd times. Yards may 
be improved, fences repaired and rubbish gathered 
up without the expenditure of a cent of money. 

“And now is the time to begin. There will be 
more than one day between now and crop time that 
farmers may devote to cleaning up about the house 
and barn. If no cleaning up is done it will not be 
for lack of time, but for lack of energy. The time 
is to be had, a will to use it being all that is 
necessary.” 











SOMETHING TO READ 


S IT necessary again to suggest that at this holiday 

season. everybody should again re-read Dickens’s 

Christmas Carol—“the greatest little book in the 
world,” as A. Edward Newton calls it? 








A THOUGHT FOR: THE WEEK 


j 


OUR stout sons, five daughters, so great a family, 

and. such numerous dependents, did Appius man- 

age, although both old and blind; for he kept 
his mind intent like a bow, nor did he languidly sink 
under the weight of old age. He retained not only 
authority, but also command, over his family: the 
slaves feared him; the children respected him; all held 
him dear: there prevailed in that house the manners 
and good discipline of our fathers. For on this con- 
dition is old age honored if it maintains itself, if it 
keeps up its own right, if it is subservient to no one, if 
even to its last breath it exercises control over its de- 
pendents. For, as [ like a young man in whom there 
is something of the old, so I like an old man in whom 
there is something of the young; and he who follows 
this maxim, in body will possibly be an old man, but he 
will never be an old man in mind.—Cicero on Old Age. 
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S IN most farming operations, the mental and 
A business equipment of the man is the most im- 
portant part of the equipment necessary for 
insuring success in pork production. A knowledge of 
the best methods and practices of successful hog pro- 
ducers and the will to stick to it 
until success is secured are by 
far the most important factors 
in this, as in most farming 
operations. 

The first step we have to sug- 
gest in equipping the man who is 
to produce market hogs, or mere- 
ly pork for farm consumption, is 
to write his state agricultural 
college for such bulletins or other 
literature as it has for distribu- 
tion, and to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., with a similar request. The 
' bulletins of the state experiment stations and the Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture constitute the best reference library in existence 
on practical agriculture. These should not only be se- 
cured but what is more important, their contents mas- 
tered. But knowledge is not enough; there must also 
be the determination to make hog raising a permanent 
part of farming operations and the will to win or 
succeed. 

While the writer regards the foregoing the most im- 
portant items in the necessary equipment for success in 
hog raising, still he does not wish to underrate the im- 
portance of other or physical equipment. 

Without any attempt to treat them in the order of 
their importance, the following useful equipment will 
be discussed briefly, and in this connection we wish to 
advise our readers to write for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1480 on Hog-Lot Equipment, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Feed Production —While it is true that good feed- 
ers may now and at other times buy feeds and pay the 
extra costs of freight and other handling charges and 
still make money, it is even more certainly true that the 
vast majority will not succeed in pork production un- 
less most of the feeds are grown on the farm where fed. 
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To appreciate the accuracy of this statement, one has 
only to remember that the market prices of hogs—for 
the South as well as the Hog Belt—are determined by 
the hogs from the sections where most hog feeds are 
produced, and that 75 to 80 per cent of the costs of 
producing hogs are feed costs. What chance has the 
Southern hog raiser -to compete with the Corn Belt 
farmer, while he must compete with him in selling his 
hogs, if he also continues to buy most of his feeds 
from this Corn Belt competitor ? 


It therefore plainly follows that the first thing for 
the Southern hog raiser to do is to equip himself with 
an abundance of the best feeds that have been econom- 
ically produced on his own farm. In this we are not 
underrating the importance of equipping himself with 
the best quality of breeding stock, but merely trying to 
stress the fact that even though the farmer has the 
best of breeding stock and all the best physical or me- 
chanical equipment possible, if he does not have feeds 
at the lowest price he has a 75 per cent handicap, which 
makes success very difficult, if not impossible. 


Pastures——The cheapest feeds are usually those 
which the hogs harvest for themselves. The hog is not 
a good grazer, compared with the cow, but good pas- 
tures, suitable for hog grazing are a cheap source of 
feed to the extent that grazing crops can be econom- 
ically used. 

If 20 or 25 per cent of the hog’s feed is gathered by 
himself, this part of the feed cost will usually be at a 
low price. It is more economical, however, to feed the 
hogs on harvested grains and other purchased products 
alone, than to try to produce them on pastures alone. 
A combination: is necessary to the most economical 
production. - 

Fences.—Fencing for hog production is expensive, 
but absolutely necessary. Defective fences or those 
which do not give the hogs ample range for grazing, 
or that do not control the hogs are a tremendous handi- 
cap on the hog raiser. Much feed can be gathered by 
hogs from fenced fields that is wasted without suit- 
able fences. 

Woven wire fences are generally best and most eco- 
nomical, for hog control. For large fields, 26-inch 
woven wire fencing, with good posts and a barbed 
wire below, close to the ground, and one six or seven 
inches above, makes a good fence. The efficiency and 
durability, of the fence will be in proportion to the sta- 
bility of the\ corner posts. 


For smaller fields and large lots, 32- to 36-inch woven 
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wire should be used, and for boar lots or small lots, 
strong posts and good planks are the only satisfactory 
fencing materials, 

Houses.—The individual hoghouse or lot is by 
all means most suitable for the South. The individual 
hoghouse, suitable for housing a sow and her litter, 
that is movable, permits of always maintaining sanitary 
surroundings. There is no longer any doubt but it pays 
to change the hog lots at least once a year, and pre- 
ferably twice a year, because of the greater freedom 
from disease, worms, and other parasites which it 
secures. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1487 on Practical Hog Houses 
should be in the hands of everyone before he starts 
equipping his farm for hog production. 

Troughs and Feeding Floors.—Hogs are too fre- 
quently fed on the ground and when this ground is a 
muddy lot, filthy with hog manure and infested with 
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“WEE, WEE,” SAID THE RUNT, “GET OFF MY NOSE.” 


the eggs of intestinal worms, there is not only too great 
a waste of feed, but trouble is invited in the form of 
wormy hogs or other diseases. If many hogs are to be 
fed, a concrete feeding floor, large enough for the num- 
ber of hogs kept and that may be and is cleaned regu- 
larly is a good investment. Feeding troughs that the 
hogs cannot get into or upset and that are kept clean 
are a necessity. Bulletins are available describing tie 
construction of these. 

Hay Rack.—When hogs do not have green graz- 
ing, alfalfa or other legume hay meals are necessary, 
unless the hogs have a regular supply of good leafy 
legume hay. A small rack from which the hogs can 
get this hay prevents waste and also the soiling of the 
feed from muddy feet in muddy lots. 


Self-feeder—Experiments by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and others have proved that 
litters raised on the ‘self-feeder make pork more eco- 
nomically, even though the lessened labor of feeding is 
not counted. Plans and specifications for the building 
of self-feeders may be had from the state experiment 
stations and from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Shade.—In the South it pays to go to some trou- 
ble and expense to provide shade in summer. The 
shade should be complete with a free circulation of air. 


Hog Wallows.—Hog wallows are not a necessity, 
if good shade is provided, but are beneficial if properly 
built and kept clean. A mudhole, even if alongside of 
a running stream, is a breeder of disease and much 
worse than no wallow at all. 

Watering Devices.—There are many self-water- 
ing devices on the market and most of them will prove 
satisfactory if properly cared for, but whatever device 
is used it is important that the hog be supplied with 
abundance of clean water that he can get to without 
trouble or wading through mud and filth. 


Dipping Vats and Oilers—Lice do much damage 
to hogs unless some effort is made to protect them 
from these parasites. Other parasites may also prove 
damaging unless some effective effort is made to pro- 
tect the hogs from them. 

For any considerable number of hogs, the dipping 
vat is the best equipment for protecting hogs from lice 
and other external parasites. For a smaller number of 
hogs there are mechanical oiling devices on the market, 
or the homemade: device of a post, wound with old 
sacks and kept saturated with oil may be used. Or 
under the shade provided in summer a shallow sand 
box may be made and kept saturated with crude oil. 
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: What Must One Have to Grow Hogs? 7 


Here Are Some of the Things That Will Help Make Hog Raising a More Assured Success 


Filth and Dampness.—Filthy lots and damp sleep. 
ing quarters are great obstacles to successful hog rais- 
ing in the South during winter. Any construction or 
equipment should be planned to guard against filth ig 
summer and winter and especially against dampness jn 
winter. Self-feeders, watering devices, dipping vats, 
and wallows should be built on concrete floors, or other 
means provided to prevent mudholes and filth traps 
forming around them. 


Outside of fences, which may be used for confining 
other livestock, and houses, the equipment for hog reais. 
ing is not expensive, but it is essential to the best results, 
TT: 


Southern Livestock Men Meet at Raleigh 
Next Week 


T STATE College in Raleigh, December 18-29, 
A the Southern Livestock Association will hold: its 
17th annual convention. It will be a live meeting 
of livestock people from all over the South. Let's not 
miss it. The program is rich in subjects vital to the 
livestock industry of the South and the practical dis 
cussions will be helpful in solving the livestock prob. 
lems on our own farms, Here is an outline of the 
prograin :— 








TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1928 
Opening Exercises—Welcome greetings and response. 
President’s Address—Homer Hancock, Commissioner of Ag 
riculture, Nashville, Tenn. 

The National Livestock and Meat Board and Its Work— 
R. C. Pollock, General Manager, Chicago, Illinois. 
Quality of Meat Demonstration—K. F. Warner, Bureau of 

Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 119, 1928 


The Control of Parasites in Sheep in the South—Dr. Cooper 
Curtice, Bureau of Animal Industry, McNeill, Miss. 
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Why Extension and Smith-Hughes Men Should Not Practice — J 


Veterinary Medicine—Dr. C. A. 
Auburn, Ala. 

The Relation of Livestock to the Future Farming Program 
of the South—Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Editor, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Louisville, Ky. 

The Role of Livestock im Future American Agriculture— 
E. N. Wentworth, Director, Armour’s Livestock Bureau, 
Chicago, III. 

The Value of a Small Flock on a North Carolina Farm, and 
How to Handle It—Dr, H. B. Arbuckle, Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

The Coéperative Quality of Meat Work—O. G. 
reau of Animal Industry, .Washington, 
The Size and Importance of the Dairy Industry—O. E. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Washington, D. C. 
Making Register of Merit Records—R. L. Shuford, Jersey. 

Breeder, Newton, N. C. 

The Need of a State Organization Among Our Dairymen— 
Discussion led by Dr. Clarence Poe, Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1928 

Parasites of Southern Livestock—Dr. Maurice Hall, Chief, 
Zoological Division, Washington, D. C. 

The Place of Dual Pu 
Lybrook Farms, Advance, N. C. 

Control of the Ox Warble—L. I. Case, Livestock Extension 
Specialist, Blacksburg, Va. 

Producing Commercial Beef Cattle in the South—George §. 
Templeton, Head, Animal Husbandry Department, A. 
M. College, Mississippi. 


(Lack of space prevents our publishing eight addi- 
tional subjects of equal importance.) 


Cary, State Veterinarian, 


Hankins, Bu- 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS 


The Annual Inventory 


HE farmer has been accused many times of being 

a poor business man, of not being able at any time 

to tell exactly where he stands in a financial way. 
To some extent this is true but more and more farmers 
are getting the habit of keeping some sort of cost ac- 
counts, production records, and taking af 
annual inventory of their business. 

Without some such system he is likely 
to draw false conclusions regarding his 
financial condition simply from. the amount 
of cash he happens to have on hand. Many 
times a small cash bank balance may be discouragimg 
when in reality he is doing well but has his earnings 
tied up in some kind of property. On the other handy 
a large amount of cash in the bank due to a liquidation 
of farm produce, livestock, or other property, may givé 
him an exaggerated opinion of his property and encouf- 
age less careful spending. 

A farm inventory shows the operator his net worth, 
which is nothing more than the total value of all his 
property above his liabilities. And if this inventory 
taken each year, a simple comparison will show just 
what he has done; whether he is getting ahead or goimg 
behind. An inventory may also be a revelation to 
farmer as to just how his money is invested and wh 
his money is being made or lost. Some farm project 











that he thought unimportant may be the real money- | 
maker while his favorites may be the losers. = 







A good sharp pencil is often the’ most importallty 
piece of equipment on the modern farm.—Ohio Fa 
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ose Cattle—D. J. Lybrook, Reynolds- 
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**I couldn't ask for more wear or more 
foot comfort than Ball-Band footwear 
gives me.’’—J. C. Bridger, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas 





















are 3 of 





Ball-Band’s 800 styles and 
 Biiee’s More Days WEAR in all 











Ernest and Theodore H. 

B «= Greiner, East Syracuse, 
/ New York, say, ‘We've 
q been wearing Ball-Band 
goods right along. We 

got the habit from dad" 


BALL-BAN D 


——_. BOOTS « LIGHT RUBBERS « HEAVY RUBBERS 


ARCTICS « GALOSHES « SPORT AND WORK 
SHOES s WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 





Look for the Red Bail 


NEE boot, rubber arctic, or heavy rubber—Ball- 
Band builds long wear into them all. 


More days wear is the result of more than thirty 
years’ experience and specializing in footwear. 


Into this footwear goes live, firm, tough rubber... 
rubber that is prepared especially for making footwear. 


And the knit fabrics are Ball-Band’s own make and 


are used only in Ball-Band products. 


In the hands of men skilled in making footwear 
these materials are shaped.into boots, arctics, and 
rubbers that have made the Red Ball trade-mark stand 
for more days wear to millions of outdoor workers. 


What is your size? What styles do you prefer? 
There are more than 800 to choose from in the Ball- 
Band line, including leather work shoes with water- 
proof Mishko soles. A style of footwear for every kind 
of work and sport, every personal preference, and a 
size to fit every man, woman or child. 


Thete is a Ball-Band dealer near you (if ‘not, write 
us). Ask him for Ball-Band by name, and look for the 
Red Bail trade-mark to be sure that you are getting it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CO, 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 





**The fasteners on my Ball-Band 

arctics never get stuck and the tops 

never bulge or sag around the in- 

step,” reports Frieda Sauter, Halls, 
Missouri 
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When Milk 
Production 
Shrinks 


_ AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF ALL COWS IN NEW ENGLAND 
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--only 14.01 lbs. daily average 
per cow on November ind 


ke ft, Ie 2 
When you buy a dairy feed because it’s cheap, you 
aren’t economizing—you’re buying trouble and losses, 


Even thé poorest brand of feed will keep your cows 
from starving, but you can’t make money, dairying, 
unless your cows are healthy—free from caked 
udders, lost quarters, constipation, indigestion and 
the many ills for which improper or careless mixe 
tures, or poor quality ingredients are responsible. 
Don’t risk the health of your cows to save a few 
nickels on your feed bill. Don’t lose dollars in 
milk production, trying to make milk with under. 
nourished, off-conditioned cows. 

Larro contains every milk making and health build- 
ing element a feed should have. It wasn’t made to 
tempt you by its price, but to leave more money 
in your pocket after you’ve paid your feed bill. 
No matter what roughage you use—timothy, alfalfa 
or clover—Larro keep your cows healthy and 
make them produce all the milk they’re capable of 
giving. 

Feed Larro for health—more milk—greater profits 
over feed cost. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT ° 


CE a°?° 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS « HOGS « POULTRY 


















£\ \For 16 Years A Builder Of Health And Greater Dairy Profits 5 
: Bee eet ene one ree 70 
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HEARING was held at Montgom- 

ery, Alabama, early last month in 
the offices of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation and under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Alabama Polytechnic Instit- 
ute for the purpose of discussing the 
standardization of soybean hay and the 
grading of such hay, and for the purpose 
of making recommendations which may 
be used in the formulation of United 
States standards by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

About forty interested producers, dai- 
rymen, hay dealers, college agronomists, 
county agents, and state department offi- 
cials from the states of North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Mississippi were in attend- 
ance. A large delegation of dealers and 
brokers was in attendance from the Bir- 
mingham market, as well as representa- 
tives from the Tennessee Coal, Iron, & 
Railroad Company, who evinced much in- 
terest in the marketing phases of the 
work. . 

An extensive exhibit_of soybean hay 
bales of various varieties and grades was 
furnished by the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Delta Experiment Sta- 
tion of Mississippi, and various Alabama 
county agents for the consideration of 
those in attendance. Samples from rep- 
resentative bales from Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, and Tennessee analyzed 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
color, mixture, and leafiness, were on 
display also. 


After several hours of discussing the 
essential factors of quality in soybean 
hay, the representatives who attended the 
hearing recommended to the United 
States Department of Agriculture cer- 
tain proposed classes and grades for soy- 
bean hay as follows :— 


Classes for Soybean Hay - 


T WAS recommended that a class for 

straight soybean hay be formulated 
which will permit not to exceed 10 per 
cent of Johnson grass or not to exceed 
15 per cent of fine grasses such as Ber- 
muda grass, crabgrass, and paspalum. 


Classes for mixtures of soybean hay 
with the fine grasses or with Johnson 
grass were proposed also as follows :— 

Soybean light grass mixed hay with over 
15 per cent fine grasses and not to exceed 30 
per cent of fine grasses. 

Soybean heavy grass mixed, over 30 per 
cent fine grasses but not to exceed 60 per 
cent of fine grasses. 

Soybean light Johnson grass mixed, over 
10 per cent Johnson but not to exceed 30 per 
cent Johnson, and : 
Soybean heavy Johnson mixed, over 30 per 
cent Johnson but not to exceed 60 per cent 
of Johnson, 


Grades for Soybean Hay and Soy- 
bean Mixed Hay 


T WAS proposed further that each one 
of the classes or mixtures of hay as 
above described should have three numer- 
ical grades, sample grade, and special 
grades for extra green color, coarse tex- 
ture, and leafy hay of No. 2 or No. 3 
color. Grade specifications were recom- 
merided as follows :— 


color, 40 per cent leafiness by weight, and not 
to exceed 10 pefcent of weeds or other kinds 
of foreign material. 

U. S. No. 2 Grade: 25 per cent natural green 
color, 25 per cqnt leafiness by weight, and not 
over 15 per cent foreign material. 

U. S. No. 3 Grade: Less than 25 per cent 
natural green color, less than 25 per cent 
leafiness by weight, and over 15 per cent for- 
eign material but not to exceed 20 per cent 
of foreign material. 


U. S. Sample Grade: This grade to cover all 





hay having more than 20 per cent foreign ma- 


Standards for Soybean Hay © 
Farmers, Dealers and State Officials Suggest Rules PY 


By A. D. HARLAN “= 
Supervising Hay Inspector, U.S. D. A. # 


U. S. No. 1 Grade: 40 per cent natural green 
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terial or unsound hay which is musty, moldy, 
caked, wet, hot, etc. : 

Special Grade Coarse: Testimony was of. 
fered by many feeders that coarse-stemmed — 
soybean hay commonly found in crops pro. — 
duced from the Mammoth Yellow variety o- 
from thinly sowed crops was very wasteful in 
feeding operations and of comparatively low 
feed value. It was recommended, therefore, 
that a grade for coarser soybean hay be eg. 
tablished based upon the specifications of % 
per cent of the stalks by count being of the 
size of No. 4 wire or coarser. By means of 
this special grade coarse texture hay which 
has 30 per cent or more of coarse woody stems 
will be graded as U. S. No. 1, 2, or 3 Coarse: 
Soybean Hay to differentiate such hay from 
hay having medium or fine stems. 


U. S. Special Grade Extra Green: It was 
recommended that a special grade be formu. 
lated, based upon choice or fancy color, which 
grade would be entitled Extra Green, the cok ~ 
or specifications for this grade to be 55 per ‘ 
cent green color which is 15 per cent more "9 
color than the requirements for No. 1 hay, 
Hay with this amount of color is especially ~~ 
desired for dairy feeding and will command | 
a premium over ordinary No. 1 hay. The ~ 
special grade of Extra Green will permit such ~~ 
hay to be graded and described for the bene 
fit of producer, dealers, and feeders. 


The dairy and cattle feeders who were 
in attendance at the hearing spoke in high 
terms of the feed value of soybean hay, 
especially when such hay was of fine tex= 
ture and leafy character. Testimony was) 
offered that soybean hay of high grade 
was as valuable in the feeding of dairy 
cows for milk production as good quality a 
alfalfa hay. The dealers and brokers from = 
Birmingham, however, mentioned the dif- 
ficulties they have encountered in the past 
in marketing soybean hay of coarse and” 
stemmy character and gave their opinion) 
based upon trade relations with hay buys 4 
ers that the development of markets for”) 
soybean hay would prove very difficuli)” 
unless the product offered was sufficient 
ly fine and leafy to compete with the bee © 
ter grades of alfalfa hay. 5 
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Recommendations’ were made to the 
United States Department of Agricul * 
ture that as soon as possible the Depart- 
ment should formulate United States 
Standards for soybean and soybean mix- 
ed hay which might be employed by hay 4 
exchanges, shippers’ associations, and . @ 
state departments of agriculture in the 
marketing of soybean hay and for the 
farther purpose of providing the agricul- 
tural college and extension service work; 
ers with quality specifications for soy- 
bean hay which may be used in organiz- 
ing educational work among producers of 
hay in the Southern States. ae — 
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| SOUTHERN PINE FOR PULP | 


pe. 





ENATOR William J. Harris of Geor- / 

gia, writes that he believes the devel- 
opment of the wood pulp industry is — 
more important to the South than almost 
anything else. 


“The South, with its millions of acres 
of pine lands, offers the best opportunity 
of any section of the United States for 
this great industry,” Senator Harris com- 
ments, “and it is largely. for this reason 
that I have secured appropriations for the 
government to make experiments in the 7 
manufacture of paper from the pulp of 7% 
the Southern pines. In Georgia the pine “h 
forests grow more rapidly than m 9% 
Canada, and we have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity awaiting us. The government For- 
est Products Laboratory at - Madison, 
Wis., has been making these experiments 
and they are greatly encouraged by the 
results, as was shown at your forest fait 
in Waycross several week ago. I hope 
within a few years that most of the news- 
print and other paper used in the United 
States will be made from Southern pmeé— 
pulp.” | LISTON ELKINS. | 
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-_ “I smoke a Lucky instead 
of eating sweets.” 


Lady Grace 


Wh? Drummond Hay, 
Ge cole Sepsia pemagee a 


“The fact that we were not permitted to smoke from 
the time the Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen until 
we landed at Lakehurst only mcreased my appetite 
for a Lucky Strike. Oh, how good that first one tasted! 
I’m really keen for Lucky Strike—the toasted flavor 
is delightful. I smoke a Lucky instead of eating 
sweets—that’s what many men have been doing for 
years. I think it high time we women smoked Luckies 
and kept our figures trim.” 


Lapy GrAcE DRUMMOND HAy 








L 








The modern common sense way—teach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet. Everyone is doing it—men keep 
Lady Grace healthy and fit, women retain a trim figure. 
Drummond Hay, 


: | first woman to fly the Atlasitic Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 


United Seates. then toasted to develop a flavor which is a delightful 
alternative for that craving for sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 20,679 
doctors recognize this when they say Luckies are less 
irritating than other cigarettes. Athletes, who must 
keep fit, testify that Luckies do not harm their wind 
nor physical condition. That’s why Luckies have 
always been the favorite of those men who want to 
keep in tip-top shape and realize the danger of over- 
weight. 


A reasonable proportion of sugar in the diet is rec- 
ommended, but the authorities are overwhelming 
Coast to coast radio hook-up ; 

sacs ensadair eiaie eadaale that too many fattening sweets are harmful and that 
the National Broadcasting | too many such are eaten by the American people. 


Company’s network. The Luc! ° 
Sevthe Danes Ovdhecorn rir So, for moderation’s sake we say:— 


Tunes that made Broadway, 
Broadway.” 














“REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


“It’s toasted” 


‘ No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


© 1928, The American Tobacco, Co., Manufacturers 
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‘De tco-Licut 
- and 'The Open Mind 





IME was when the farm 
home could only wish for 
electric light and power, and 
lived in the age of the lantern 
and well-sweep: Not so today. 





For the past twelve years farmers 
have been enjoying every electri- 


cal convenience through the service of Delco-Light. 


An interesting origin had Delco-Light. General 
Motors’ research engineers had just invented Delco 
starting and lighting for automobiles and had revolu- 
tionized driving. There came to the Delco factory a 
telegram from a farm in Florida, asking for an extra 
system. On investigation, it was found that the farm 
owner was using the lighting system of his Cadillac 


to light his home. 


General Motors has an open mind. Ideas from 
everywhere are welcomed. And the idea suggested 
by this Florida farmer started the engineers on a new 
path of research and development— individual elec- 
trical plants for the farm. The result was Delco- 
Light, whose plants today supply a high percentage 


of all electric service in rural America. 


Delco-Light products light isolated homes and 
barns at a finger’s touch. The Pumps carry 
water to faucets. The power plants have lifted the 
heavy tasks that once fell on women’s shoulders. The 
farmer no longer waits for electricity to come from the 
town. He has his own electric station—Delco-Light, 
a product of General Motors—and the Open -Mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE »* 
CADILLAC » 


CHEVROLET »* 
LaSALLE * 


IP Electric Water Systems 


TUNE IN-General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evenirig. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B. C. 


4 





OAKLAND 

All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS » YELLOW CABS and COACHES 

FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


» BUICK 
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<Atrica’s Little Italy 


By Francis Flood 














FTER our baggage had finally ar- 

rived in Khartoum and our battered 
motorcycles were soldered and wired up 
in as good condition as possible we were 
ready to push on again. It looked as 
though there would be plenty of push- 
ing too, for there remained yet another 
desert and a mountain range to cross. 


Little happened to us after we left 
Khartoum until we reached the. inter- 
national border between the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan and the little Italian colony 
of Eritrea which fringes the coast of 
that part of the Red Sea. In fact, all 
that we had seen were a few hundred 
miles of perfectly flat and arid lands and 
a few oases. But at the border we had 
the Italian language to learn, and we had 
mountains to cross and mountain trails 
to follow. Each was a equally uphill job 
for us. 

The first thing we did on those moun- 
tain goat trails was to break completely 
in two one of the braces which originally 
held Jim’s side car to his machine. The 
next thing was to tie the side car back 
onto the bike with some pieces of native 
rope and go on. The next thing we did 
was to crack the main frame of my mo- 
torcycle and since we couldn’t fix it with 
anything at all we just went on anyway. 
It was laborious and hazardous traveling. 


Bad luck came with every turn in the 
road—and it was a crooked trail. We 
finally climbed the last steep hill into the 
sleeping mountain town of Agordat at 
three o’clock in the morning. Not a soul 
was on the streets. We roared up one 
avenue and down the other hoping to 
alarm the police so they could either 
point out the hotel to us or invite us to 
sleep in their jail. But neither light nor 
person could we find in that entire city 
that sprawled across the tops of the Little 
mountain range. 

Finally with the aid of a black hostler 
we located a hotel. The first hotel keeper 
that awoke told us that there was no 
room left. He said it in Italian but it 
was easy to understand, and considering 
the hour of the night and the way we 
looked I don’t blame him either. The 
next hotel we handled differently. We 
made no effort to find the manager and 
thus run the risk of being ordered 
away. We simply started down the hall. 
The door of the first room was locked. 
We peered jn the second and saw by the 
light of our flashlight one olive colored 
elbow sticking out from under the blank- 
ets. Someone was snoring in the third. 
The fourth room was empty and the door 
was unlocked. We locked it—from the 
inside. That was our reservation. 


If I had not been so utterly dead tired 
and sleepy I might have worried about the 
irregularity of our action. I might have 
known, even if it had been in the United 
States, that it would be hard to explain 
in the morning. But since this was in 
Eritrea I knew that we would have no 
explaining to do—because we couldn’t 
talk their language. 

The next morning the hotel keeper sur- 
prised us in two ways: He could speak 
French and thus could ask us to explain, 
and, second, he wanted no explanations at 
all, only 20 lire rent instead. Since a lire 
is worth about a nickel and this was for 
bed and breakfast for two we thought 
we had selected our hotel very wisely in- 
deed. We left at noon for Asmara, the 
mountain capital of Eritrea. 

We were carrying a letter of introduc- 
tion to an Italian doctor who lived in 
Asmara. We put-putted into the sub- 
stantial outskirts of Asmara at dusk, 
found streets and streets of glass-front 
shops, tall spired cathedrals, sparkling 








* 


. 


restaurants, banks of Italy, and gilded 








cinemas. Here was a city that would © 
put Khartoum to shame, a trig little 7 
burg, little more than an average Ameri- 
can county seat, and yet the most modern 
metropolis we had seen since we left New 
York seven months before. 

The doctor was as hospitable as one 
could ask. He introduced us to his wife, ™ 
and invited us to supper. As the doctor» 
finally bade us good night in our hotel 
room up town he offered to show us the 
city of Asmara the next day. 


We visited the native market, the one 
place in any and every African* town 
where a complete cross section of life ag 
it is tried to be lived can be seen for the 
looking. I tried to take some pictur 
but I had unwisely given a fraction_of a 
cent to one of my first subjects I had 
snapped and every one else in the market’ 
wanted the same attention. We were sur- 
rounded. It was impossible even to see™™ 
anything after that mistake, and taking 
pictures was entirely out of the question. 
We fled to the doctor’s flivver and went 
to the municipal caravanserai. 


In this huge camel depot, the clearing 
house for incoming and outgoing cara- 
vans, oxcarts, donkey trains, and head 
carriers, the produce of Eritrea, Abys- 
sinia, and the Sudan was piled. And here 
were also piled, ready for shipment back 
into those mountain hinterlands hundreds 
of miles from the Red Sea coast, the of- . 
ferings of our civilization to be exchang- 
ed for the cotton and the grain, the gum 
arabic and the gold that is produced in- 
side. A dozen tongues were spoken with- 
in those yards. It is the “wharf” where 
all the caravans dock. 

“What is this colony of Eritrea any- 
way?” we asked the doctor. “Why is it 
here and what is it for?” 

“Tt is just like all the rest of Africa,” 
he reminded us. “All the countries in 
Europe took advantage of the fact that 
the dark continent was fair game for ev- 
eryone. Since ships have sailed the seas 
every wotld power has taken its’ grab at 
Africa. This continent comprises one- 
fifth of all the land in the world and yet, 
the whole of Africa is owned or controll- 
ed by some European power with the ex- 
ception of Abyssinia and the tiny little 
republic of Liberia. And even Abyssinia 
has lost the last foot of its seacoast, an , 
inland empire buried in the bush. Eng- ; 
land, Italy, and France, each has crowded 
in and grabbed a little of Abyssinia’s own 
front yard.” 

Eritrea is simply a strip of Africa 
about the size of Nebraska t@at remained 
under Italian rule after Abyssinia had 
gained her independence. It just happens 
to be Italian instead of English, of 
French, or Belgian, or German. It is most- 
ly mountains and coastal plain, largely BR 
barren, and produces little of value ex- | 
cept enough agricultural products to sup- 
port its oWn population. There are some = 
exports of palm nuts, hides, and coffee, 
and gold is being mined in. increasing 
quantities every year. . 

Even my optimistic partner Jim had al- 
most despaired of reaching Massawa, the — 
Eritrean seaport, close as it was, with his 
own motorcycle intact. The side car was 
broken from the motorcycle in’two differ- 9 
ent places and was simply swinging along 77 
beside, tied on with wire\ and rope. No ~ 
one but Jim himself, } think, could have 
ridden such a wreck over those mountain 
roads and I doubted even his ability to 
make the winding descent of 7,000 feet 
in 35 miles over those chucky, mountain 
roads. Tomorrow we would start. The 
Red Sea was not far away. The first 
thing was to get there and the next thing 
would be to decide where(to go next. We 
were a long way) yet from home. 3 
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_ He stood at the window 


and saw that hailstorm cut his yield 25% 


— yet his crop won the Georgia First Prize! 


HERE was nothing for A. P. Johns to do 

that day but look on and wonder. how 

much of the crop that storm would leave 
him! It was a staggering disappointment, for he 
had entered 5 acres of his farm (at Toccoa, Ga.) 
in the 1927 “More and Better Cotton per Acre 
ee of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture. 


He had abundantly fertilized those 5 acres with 
800 pounds of mixed fertilizers, some 7-10-6*, 
some 5-10-3—half or more of the nitrogen being 
derived from Cyanamid. He had side-dressed 
them with two applications of 80 pounds to the 
acre of Ammo-Phos (our ammonium phos- 
phate). The crop had come along splendidly 
—up to now! 


But the remaining 75% of his crop 
still stood when the storm had 
passed. And at harvest time it to- 
taled 4,479 pounds of lint cotton 
on the 5 acres, or 896 pounds per 
acre! 


AERO BRAND 


535 Fifth Avenue 


(i. €., 7% Nitrogen, 10% Phosphoric Acid, 6% Potash) 


7, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY JS3 
New York Jf 


It won him first prize in the staple contest. It 
brought him a net profit, after paying for his 
fertilizer and labor, of $733.85. 


He had put in approximately $100 worth of fer- 
tilizer, instead of perhaps $50 worth. He had 
used higher analysis fertilizers than is the com- 
mon practice. And the fertilizers derived at least 
half of their nitrogen from Cyanamid, the form 
of nitrogen that feeds the crop steadily through 
the growing season and cannot leach out in 
heavy Spring rains. 


Cyanamid is included in 85% of the mixed fer- 
tilizers now on the market. But it is worth while 
to make sure of getting a brand that is made up 
with it, for it-is the first-choice source of the 
nitrogen. Furthermore, it 
neutralizes acids that other- 
wise rot the bags, and. it 
keeps the mixture in perfect 
condition for drilling des- 
pite damp storage or wet 
weather. 
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WEED CHAIN 
to pull you through 


WEED Chains are made strong and husky, for 
dependable traction in clay and gumbo. The 
hardened steel] WEED cross chains grip deep. 
They give your tires a sure footing—stop skidding. 
















Keep a set of WEED Chains in your car, ready to 
put on when roads get slippery. Be sure you get 
genuine WEED Chains. Identify them by their 
red connecting hooks and brass plated side chains 
with the name ‘“‘WEED” stamped on every con- 
necting hook and cross chain. 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


“Best by test’? for over 25 years 




















NOW is the Time to Place Your Order for 
Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton Seed 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known.” 
Write for Booklet and Price List to 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


(Successors to H. H. Summerour, the 
Box 15 





NORCROSS, GEORGIA 













CO-OPERATIVE. TURKEY 
SALES IN ALABAMA 


Aan this year the Thanksgiving co- 

Operative turkey sales of Alabama 
were a great success. Growers of the 
Black Belt sold 18 carloads which went 
to the markets of the North, East, and 
South and were served with brown gravy 
at Thanksgiving tables. J. B. Sylvest 
and J. D. Moore, marketing specialists 
of Auburn, codperating with county 
agents, the county farm bureaus, and the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, Mont- 
gomery, conducted the sales. 





Approximately 25,000 turkeys rolled to 
the market in these 18 cars. They weigh- 
ed 244,000 pounds and the growers were 
paid 82 cents per pound for them at the 
car doors. This meant that over 4,000 
farmers of the Black Belt were given 
$75,000 for their turkeys. 
Quality of the birds this year was fair- 
ly good. Five of the cars went to Nash- 
ville, one to New York, one to Cincin- 
nati, and one to Miami. They were pur- 
chased by Naive-Spillers, Nashville, and 
Tennessee Egg Company, Chattanooga, 
both of whom were pleased with the birds, 
according to recent reports. 
Within three years Alabama turkey 
growers have proved conclusively that it 
pays to sell their products codperatively. 
The net result of the series of turkey 
sales this year and the last two years has 
been to establish a big and profitable tur- 
key industry in the Black Belt section of 
the state. When codperative marketing 
was introduced turkeys were bringing the 
growers 12 to 18 cents per pound. 


At Thanksgiving in 1926, codperative 
marketing of turkeys was introduced into 
Alabama. Six cars were sold coopera- 
tively for 26 cents per pound. That was 
the beginning of a paying turkey indus- 
try in the Black Belt. It made it possi- 
ble for the man with one turkey to get as 
much per pound as the man with 100 tur- 
keys received. It put him in direct touch 
with the biggest turkey buyers in the 
United States. 
In 1927 a total of 31 cars—21 cars for 
Thanksgiving and 10 cars for Christmas 
—were handled codperatively. Those sold 
at Thanksgiving brought 30% cents per 
pound or $85,000 and those Christmas 
brought 30 cents per pound or a total of 
$40,000, making a total last season of 
$125,000. The sales at Thanksgiving this 
year were a little smaller than those of 
last season. However, this is accounted 
for by the short crop of turkeys. 
Records compiled by the marketing 
specialists show that Lowndes County has 
sold more turkeys codperatively than any 
other county. R. S. Parker, county 
agent, is being praised for placing his 
county at the top. This year his county 
loaded three cars, while last year 6% of 
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originator of Half & Half Cotton) 





Miller's 
American 


Poultry Guide FREE 
al} bent chick's-care, feeding and raising 


‘or profit. Water & Electric 
“ideal’’ Incubators $11.50 
with EGG TURNING 


“Ideal” Brooders we a oon 








3. W. MILLER CO., Box 50, Rockford, lil. 


“ Uncle Hi says— 


- “You can’t sell me bogus repairs for my 
plow. Mr. Oliver guarantees my plow to 
work satisfactorily if I keep it equi 

with genuine Oliver repairs and I ‘don tin- 

tend to do anything that will ruin that 
guarantee.”’ 
You have a right to expect the best service 
from your Oliver plow. It is built for that 
Purpose but is guaranteed only when 
equipped with genuine Oliver repairs. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
. Plowmakers for the World 
Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 
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Coal, Oil, and Electric Brooders, Poultry Supplice’ Baby 
Chicks. Special LOW PRICES!’ Write oder? 


the 31 cars were shipped from Lowndes 
County. Other counties which have made 
a record showing in the turkey sales in- 
clude Perry, Bullock, Montgomery, Gen- 
eva, Russell, Marengo, Clarke, Dallas, 
Hale, Barbour, Wilcox, Houston, Pike, 
and Covington. 

Marketing specialists advise. that there 
are still several turkeys in the Black 
Belt. However, most of these are small 
and will be held for the Christmas mar- 
ket. They tell the farmers to feed the 
turkeys well and have them in prime 





shape for the Christmas market. 





|__ DO YOU KNOW HIM? _| 


' 
peo Vinemont, Ala., Rt. 3, R. G. 
Waddell writes us as follows :— 

“Can you help me find my boy, Roscoe 
Waddell, who left Montgomery, Ala., in 
September, 1927? He is 24 years old, 
weighs 155 pounds, is fair complexioned, 
has one gold tooth. I have done much 
hunting and advertising but to no avail.” 
If any of our readers can give Mr. 
Waddell information, we are sure he will 
be grateful. Write him at the address 
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« The Bluegrass | .. 
» o 
EX; When one thinks of Kentucky, ‘a 
* ton naturally comes to mind at e 
; and the same time. For it is known flig 
be ~ civilized apa as one fix 
of most unique pi 
cities of the world, —s hel 
And yet Lexington, with all its saf 
quaint, historic, romantic, and tradi. 4 low 
. tional interest, is an up-to-the-minute, liot 
modern city of 60,000 population, with 
exceptional industrial, commercial, I 
and investment opportunities. des 
It is located in what is undoubtedly ods 
America’s greatest potential manu. 
facturing region; it is surrounded by f 
a rich agricultural and live-stock sec. 4 ure 
tion, and is recognized as a cultural ‘ 
and educational center. wee 
The Blue Grass Region is noted for ten 
' its rare scenic beauty, its luxurioug mer 
country estates, its great Thorough. tat 
bred Horse-breeding establishments, st 
its huge production of light Burley To rick 
bacco and Blue Grass Seed. ; A 
? It has been truly said that in the j 
; Blue Grass Country one may find the less 
¢ peaceful beauty of England,the rustic 
* scenery of Scotland, the verdure of 
‘ Ireland, the color of Spain, the sun- 
shine of Italy, and the blue skies of T 
uthern France. rate, one His 
finds the climate ideal, the highways self 
‘ perfect, hotels of the best, anda friend- 
‘ ly spirit of the people which is‘refresh- that 
ing and very much worth while. ‘ man 
LEXINGTON BOARD the 
OF COMMERCE ae 
° es ah sess a eri 
eh SIO ITA DEOL T UCR No. 
4“ 
What the “OLD RELIABLE” 
means to LEXINGTON chil 
eA tat att ab ag ents 
Lexington enjoys the distinction of agai 
having been one terminus of the first pror 
railroad in the West---the Lexington & Lev; 
» Ohio, chartered on January 27, 1830, 
» This road was opened for service Au- has 
. gust 15, 1832, and the people of Lexing- noth 
ton have enjoyed practically uninter 
rupted service since, or for over % H 
years. robb 
; This early railroad is now a part of body 

3 the L. & N.; and, through constant co 
operation and the tremendous expan- ; 
sion of its facilities in Eastern Kem Ti 

: tucky, the L. & N. feels it has beena | hi 
very definite factor in the progress say aS | 
and prosperity of this thriving Blue ~ I ca 

» Grass section. Over 300 citizens of Lexe He 
ington are now employed by the L.&N., 5; 
earning an income of over one-half mil- , Poss 
lion dollars yearly. The L. & N. oper- migh 
ates 15 passenger trains into and out TI 

: of Lexington each day and approxi- 

i mately 10 freight trains, thus affording was 
prompt and reliable transportation ; corn 
service for this contmunity. husk: 

THE OLD RELIABLE | Whe 

NY @ was | 

oe a ha, 

> part 

UISVILLE & MASPVLLE RA : Th 

— the y 

1929 Model Radio $5.95 9 

Gn 7 ity: 1 

Our New i d 1929 Model One-Dial te : 

inet Radio welle fee only 95. This wonderful oe get it 

set works without tubes, batteries or electric- By 
ity. Calls for no upkeep expense. ‘Write us - 

for long lists pf stations heard by customers, nev 

also free copy of our new booklet, “The R shall 

Millions Have Been Waititg For.” creed 

Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kan S fan d 

/ If 

and c 

kindn 

every. weex 13 WEEKS with | 







$i a vean IS CENTS 












given above. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











| - _ The Good Samaritan 
OUR men traveled the road_from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho. 

Jesus told the story to illustrate the 
philosophies of life which dominated 
three of them. 

1 

One was a robber. 
His ideal of life fit- 
ted his profession. A 
robber has a thief’s 
creed, which is, “Ev- 
erything is mine, if 
I can get it.” A rob- 
ber is a fiend in 

3. w. HOLLAND human form. No life 
would be safe in a 
society dominated by robbers. Something 
for nothing is a thief’s policy. Whether 
he steals chickens from sleeping farmers, 
flips cards all night in a gamester’s den, 
fixes prices on the necessities of life for 
helpless consumers, or cracks someone’s 
ae safe or head to rob him, he is the same 
es low citizen with the ideals that dominate 
lions and tigers. 

It is a struggle to keep commerce from 

descending to the “get-as-get-can” meth- 
ods of robbers. 
; Ancient civilizations heaped up treas- 
ve ures which were borrowed by force from 
| weaker peoples. Secret diplomacy is of- 
ten a relic of robber days. Furtive com- 
mercial agents, representing avaricious 
states, still use the diplomatic club to en- 
rich themselves. 
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All in all, the robber is the most use- 
less of all human beings. 


197 


The Levite walked the Jericho road. 
His philosophy was, “Look out for your- 
self first.” He never troubled trouble 
that wasn’t his trouble. Let the beaten 
man look out for himself. This is 
the ideal of the smug. It is. still 
with us. It says, “Since life is a 
Jericho road. a man’s number must be 
No. 1.” This philosophy leads a man to 
get what he can and keep what he gets. 
It reads no poetry. It tends no helpless 
children. It wraps up no Christmas pres- 
ents for unfortunate people. It votes 
against everything that raises taxes. Three 
pronouns dominate the speech of the 
Levite. They are “me, my, and mine.” He 
has everything to lose, hence he risks 
nothing. 

He is immeasurably better than the 
robber, but he does nothing to help any- 
body else. 

i i I 


The Samaritan walked there. He had 
his philosophy. It was, “Any help that 
I can render, let me do it while I live.” 
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and Its Equipment 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER engineers 
have worked just as long and as hard in design- 

ing Farmall tools and equipment-as they have 

in developing the Farmall. It’s the combination of 
the Farmall with its easy handling and accurate work- 
ing tools that make it the phenomenal success it is. 


The McCormick-Deering Farmall is not the first 
general-purpose tractor to be offered to farmers. 
Tractors designed for all-crop power farming were 
built ten years ago. But they got nowhere because 
the manufacturers forgot or did not know that a 
really successful general-purpose tractor must start 
from the implement end. It must work right with 
the various plows, cultivators, planters, mowers and 
other specialized taols. . 


The Farmall is a system of farming, capable of 
cutting costs in general farm production to the bone. 
Farmall results have built Farmall demand. A 
Farmall will pay on any farm of 50 acres or more. 
Talk it over with your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


















606 So. Michigan Ave. fF AMERICA Chicago, Til. 











E FARMALL with the 2 or 4row planter and you will put in 25 

to 60 acres of corn in an S-hour day, and do it easily. With the 4-row 
cultivator on the Farmall, also shown here, you can clean the rows at the rate 
of 35 acres in an 8-hour day, in early cultivation, and over 50 acres a day in 
later cultivating. At haying time, Farmall with 7-foot power-driven Farmall 
mower will easily cut 25 acres of the heaviest hay in an 8-hour day. By adding 
a 7-foot trailer mower, as shown here, can cut 50 acres, and more, in a 
day. At raking, tedding, on the sweep ha 














He wanted to‘ help everyone in every 
_ Possible way, no matter what his necessity 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 





might be. 


The happiest crowd of men I ever saw 
was a group of farmers who went to the 
cornfields of a crippled (neighbor and 
husked and cribbed his corn for him. 
When the day was done, a good supper 
was eaten and each man drove home with 
co | a happy heart. Only they who take the 
part of Santa Claus know that he exists. 


The Samaritan is a valuable person in 
the world. We get help by giving it. I 
think of goodness as I do about electric- 
ity: unless it can get through you, it can't 
get into you. 

By the Samaritan’s spirit we can build 
anew world of loving understanding. We 
shall be ashamed to quarrel about our 

| reeds if we fill our hands with Samari- 
» tan deeds. 

7 If we could fill every home, in village 

: and city, with this refining fire of human 

kindness it would make the world warm 

with love and light. 
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DURABLE RIB 
MEN’S UNION SUITS 


Union suits for men, of fine ribbed 
cotton construction with soft inner 
fleece to give added warmth without 
bulk. 

Perfectly sized and tailored and beau- 
tifully finished with extra heavy rayon 
trimming. 

A popular priced union suit of ex- 
cellent quality and appearance, made 





REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 

CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 

ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 


SELL Your 
Surplus Products 


You pon Sel Cee 
you have 





















plus whether Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message reach farmers 
in the South, each The cost 
is very low. 

A For advertisers who only wish to 

Al «cover certain states separate 





























with the same painstaking care that toa aha ae #€ 
distinguishes all of the famous Body- retse for adv ig in these oti 
gard brands. : ; marlet they cover. A 
° . an letter or tal = - e 
Ask your retailer to show you this garment. wovnene Mh, will bring 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY THe OR oan bed 
350 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY Rc sala 
B= Loulvilte, Ky. - 4 
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THE. HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 


ONDAY, December 17—Today is a 
good time to wash and press the 
Christmas presents you have finished. 
Wrap them in Christmas paper and tie 
them with gay rib- 
bon or string. 

Tuesday, December 
18.—An ordinary 
wooden box about 3 
feet high and 18 
inches wide, makes a 
splendid house for 
the small girl’s pa- 
per dolls. Puta shelf 
across the center so 
there will be an up- 
stairs and downstairs and paint it a pretty 
light shade of green or brown. 

Wednesday, December 19.—Mail your 
parcel post packages and cards not later 
than today. They will go through in bet- 
ter condition than if mailed later. Label 
them “Do Not Open Until Christmas.” 

Thursday, December 20,—Why not have 
a Christmas party for the children this 
week? It is fun and will mean every- 
thing to the children who are already 
full of the holiday spirit. 

Friday, December 21.—This is a good 
day to get out the extra silver, china, and 
linen that will be needed for the Christ- 
mas festivities. 

Saturday, December 22.—This is just 
the time for getting the Christmas tree 
and putting it in readiness for erecting 
on Christmas Eve. 

Sunday, December 23.—“It is the hu- 
man touch which gives to the Christmas 
story its perpetual charms. Not the song 
of the angels, which the shepherds heard 
as they were watching over their flocks; 
not the star which appeared in the far 
east and led the Wise Men across the 
plains to Bethlehem. It is the little 
Child cradled in*the manger and the lov- 
ing mother bending over Him, by which 
all hearts are touched anew as often as 
the beautiful story is told.” 

—EDWARD B. COE. 











MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| HAND-WOVEN BAGS 


NEXPENSIVE but useful and artis- 

tic hand bags may be made in a few 
hours. Made up in light colors they make 
good all season bags. The common no- 
tion prevails that a 
loom is necessary for 
weaving. ‘While it 
facilitates work, 
cardboard can be 
used very satisfac- 
torily. 

Making a card- 
board loom: Select 
very stiff cardboard 
and cut it the size of 

MARY JESSIE STONE 1b, desired. Eight 
by 5% inches is a bag large enough to 
really carry things in. Do not use propor- 
tions in halves—for instance, 4 by 8—be- 
cause this makes a bag too nearly square 
to be pleasing. Sixteen by 11 is a good 
size. The length will be reduced 2 inches 
to make the top. Remembering that, fig- 
ure on the size. Other materials requir- 
ed are a bodkin and wool yarn. Any color 
or combination of colors of yarn may be 
used. 

First step after the cardboard is cut: 
Pin an, end of the yarn securely on the 
right-hand top edge of the board, length- 
wise end. Wind yarn around the card- 
board, taking care not to stretch it. The 
threads shquld be so close to each other 
that cardboard cannot be seen, but they 
must not overlap. The board should be 











{CHRISTMAS SWEETS 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


entirely covered right up to the edges, 
since the sides are woven together. 

Second step: After the board has been 
entirely covered, count the threads. There 
must be an uneven number. The last 
thread should be pinned to hold it in 
place. 

Third step—weaving the bag: The yarn 
which now covers the board is the -warp 
thread. Next comes the weaving. Do not 
start at the top of the board. Measure 
down 2 inches and tie a string tightly 
around board: this serves as a guiding 
line. Beginning on the right side, tie 
yarn in edge of board to hold it. The 
yarn used in weaving may be another 
color. Weave over and under, over and 
under, going all around the board. On 
the second line of weaving, the first stitch 
goes under and then over yarn. After 
the weaving is finished, cut the yarn 
across top of cardboard and turn the bag. 
You will now have loose threads at the top 
two inches long. These make the fringe. 
Turn this down far enough sothat you 
can whip it down and use it for a casing. 
Make cords for the bags. 

Good color combinations are brown 
and tan, blue and white, gray and dark 
red, black and white, lavender and purple. 

In weaving the bag, the plain weave 
may be used or fancy patterns may be 
worked out in the different colors. Weav- 
ing two threads at a time hastens the 
work, but the finished bag is not as 
dainty as the finer weave. The finer yarns 
are more difficult to work up than the 
coarser yarns. Half a thirty-five cent 
ball of yarn is required for the warp 
thread and 2 ten cent balls for the woof. 


Men’s scarfs can be made on these card- 
board frames. 
MARY JESSIE STONE. 


SOFA PILLOWS 


| gyactas conateg through the shops in 
town one finds new ideas for sofa 
pillows. Right now there is a fad for ar- 
ticles made of gingham or other scraps. 
Pieced and embroidered scraps made one 
interesting cover for a sofa cushion. Pil- 
lows for girls’ rooms are being shown in 
heart shapes. An opening is made in the 
top of the cushion large enough to hold a 
doll’s head. A ruffle of dainty muslin is 
sewed around this and shaped to the pil- 
low. Another opening is made on the 
wrong side of the pillow permitting the 
hand to slip in the head and move the 
doll’s body back and forth; this elicits 
cries of delight from children. Ruffles, 
large and small with shirring in between 
are being shown as pillow tops. On one 
a bunch of flowers was sewed. Auto cov- 
ering makes serviceable pillows and can 
be artistically decorated with various de- 
signs. Little Boy Blue cut out of ging- 
ham and appliqued on makes a pillow 
that the children love. 
MARY JESSIE STONE. 

















— year instead of buying the candy 
for our church Christmas tree why 
can’t we make it, or let our last club 
meeting before Christmas be a candy 
making meeting? Each member can con- 
tribute some ingredient of about the same 
value. In this way our work of candy 
making can be a delightful social event. 
Here are some tested recipes :— 

Peanut Brittle—Two tablespoons butter, 2 
cups molasses, % cup sugar, 1 quart peanuts, 
% teaspoon salt. Melt butter, add molasses 
and sugar, and bring to the boiling point and 
let boil until mixture becomes brittle when 
tried in cold water. Stir in peanuts (shelled, 
skinned, and separated in halves and sprin- 
kled with salt). Turn into a buttered pan, 
cool slightly, and mark into squarés, 
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| A CHRISTMAS CAROL: IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT-€ 
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E.H SEARS, 1846 
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4. It came- 


2. Still through the clo-ven skies they come, With peace-ful wings un - furled; 
3. For lol 










up-on the mid-nightclear,That glo-rious song of old,— 


the daysarehast’ining. on, By pro-phetsseen of old, 
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R.S. WILLIS, 1859 















































































From an- gels. bend-ing near the earth, To touch theirharpsof gold: s 
And still their heavnly. mu.- sic floats O’er all ; : 
When withthe ev - er-cir-clingyears,Shall come the time fore- told, 


the wea-ry wor 


} 







































Peace on the earthgood will. to 












men, Fromheavens all gra-cious King; om 
A - bove its sad and low - ly plains They bend on hov-ring wing, 
When the new heavnand earth shallown The Prince of Peacetheir King, 





















And ev-er over. 


The worldin sol- emn-still-nesslay -To hearthe an-gels sing. 
its Bab-el sounds The blessed an~-gels ‘sing. 
And the whole world send back the song Which now the an - gels sing. 


















Butter Taffy.—Two cups brown sugar, % 
cup molasses, 2 tablespoons vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons water, % teaspoon salt, 4% cup butter, 
2 teaspoons vanilla. Boil sugar, molasses, 
vinegar, water, and salt until when tried in 
cold water the mixture becomes brittle. When 
nearly done add butter and when ready to 
turn into pan add vanilla. Cool and mark 
into squares. 

Fudge.—Three cups sugar, 4 cups milk, 2% 
squares unsweetened chocolate. Put sugar, 
chocolate cut in small pieces, and milk in 
saucepan afd stir constantly until chocolate 
is melted. Bring to the boiling point and let 
boil until the mixture will form a jelly-like 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS FOR HER 


Three Christmas gifts for one little girl; 
a great beautiful teddy bear from big sister, a 
chair made by 
daddy, and a dress 
from mother. The 
rose colored pon- 
gee is a smock 
chosen by the U. 
S. Bureau of 
Home Economics 
as a beautiful and 
practical style for 
a very happy lit- 
tle girl, 
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Pour on @ 


mass when tried in cold water. 
marble slab and work with a spatula until 


of consistency to knead, 


the hands until creamy. Put in a slightly 


buttered pan and press evenly, using the back 


of the hand. Cool 
squares. Fudge made this 


slightly and cut into 
way is more 


creamy than when beaten. ale 


Chocolate Marshmallow Fudge.—Two cups | 
sugar, 1 cup milk, 2 squares unsweetened 


chocolate, 3 tablespoons butter, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 10 marshmallows. Put sugar, milk, 
and chocolate in a saucepan. 


ture will form a soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Remove from range and add butter 


and as soon as butter is melted beat until ; 


creamy. Add vanilla and fold in marshmal- 
lows cut in squares. Turn in a buttered paa 
and cool and cut in cubes. 

Divinity—Two and one-half cups sugar, % 
cup corn syrup, % cup water, whites of 2 
eggs, 1 cup nutmeats. Mix sugar, syrup, 
and water and boil until when dropped m 
cold water the mixture will form a firm ball 


Beat the eggs stiff. Pour half the boiling 


mixture over the eggs, beating constantly, ~ 


Return the remaining half of the mixture | 
to the stove and boil until when dropped ia ~ 


remove from stove and pour slowly into the ~ | 


cold water it will form a hard ball. 
first half, beating constantly. Add nuts = & 
1 teaspoon of vanilla. Beat until creamy 

pour into buttered pans and cut in squares — 














RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 
Piers ordered at one time, 30 cents 
stamps or coin (coin preferréd). W 
your name and address plainly on your ordéty 
sheet, being sure to state number and siz¢” 






of pattern wanted. age 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Wit 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and com 
tains attractive styles for fall and win 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be | 
at home, also attractive styles for child 
and a good selection of { embroidery. 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing 


then knead withae 


Heat gradually 
to the boiling point and let boil until mix- ~ 









PATTERNS AND FASHIONS, | 
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[A CHRISTMAS TREE PARTY | 





N the twenty-third day of December, 
At otr home you’re requested to be, 
And we hope you won’t fail to remem- 


j ber 


To visit our Christmas tree. 

And as Christmas is a jolly old time, 

We're sending to you this little rhyme, 

Inclosing a stocking for you 

To fill with good things 

Some candy and toys, 

That we will distribute 

To poor little boys— 

Just as they wish Old Santa would do, 

And you will be happy, the wee kiddies, too, 

They'll be delighted with Santa and Santa’ll 
be you.” 


HE above invitation gives in rhyme 
just what the party is to be; a Christ- 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT PRESENTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


Mr. Chambers Miller bought Mrs. Miller an 
electric sewing machine for a Christmas pres- 
ent but could not resist presenting it to her 
at once. “Not only is it helpful in making 
teddy bears, dresses, and gifts,” said Mrs. 
Miller, “but it is going to make sewing a de- 
light the year through.” 
mas party for the poor little children in 
the neighborhood. 

Get a good size Christmas tree, deco- 
with popcorn strings, red apples, 
yellow oranges, tinsel, red bells, and 
candles or electric lights. If you use 
candles be sure to have them in firm hold- 
ers and to have an older person light 
them. 

Have the tree in a separate room and 
after all the guests have arrived play a 
few games before having the Christmas 
tree. 

The Christmas Package Game.— 
Wrap up several objects and place them 
in front of the guests. Then have them 
guess the contents of the packages. All 
should guess before the packages are 
opened. To the winner a prize is given. 

Fruit Basket.—Players are seated in 
a circle numbered by fours, No. 1 are 
called “Lemons,” No. 2 “Oranges,” No. 3 






Peaches,” No. 4 “Grapes.” One player 
stands in the center and calls “Peaches.” 
All No. 3 must then change seats while 
the center player tries to get into an emp- 
ty chair. To give variety the center 
player may call “Fruit Basket” and ev- 
eryone is required to change seats- while 
the center player tries to get one. The 
center player takes the number or name 
of the player whose chair he takes. 


Blanket Guess.—Players are divided 
into two groups, each group having a 
blanket. One person is chosen from each 
group to hold the blanket in front of him 
and try to hide from the one in the other 
group who has the blanket. Each player 
tries to find out who is behind the other 
blanket without being recognized himself. 
The one who guesses correctly makes a 
point for his side. The first side to score 
15 points wins the game. 

After playing these games have every- 
one gather around the Christmas tree and 
wait for Santa Claus who comes and dis- 
tributes the gifts. The gifts should be 
simple and inexpensive. A bag of home- 
made candy is nice, or some fruit and 
nuts. 

For refreshments serve sandwiches and 
hot chocolate, or cookies and hot choco- 
late. 


When refreshments are finished have a 
big wagon or truck filled with hay and 
blankets. Everybody gets in and takes the 
stockings filled with good things to the 
poor children, singing carols at the home 
of each. 





AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN— Goprright. 1088, by 














“You cam tell they wasn’t raised right. 
The idea of them stayin’ till ten o'clock, 
an’ it Saturday night an’ baths to take.” 

“Sallie don’t deserve anything. When 
Jim buys her new clothes, she ain’t got 
sense enough to rave about how good an’ 
generous he is.” 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














3120—Somebody is go- 
ing to give you some 
cloth for Christmas. 
If it is khaki you will 
save the old Christ- 
mas turkey feathers 
and use pattern 3120 for 
making the small boy 
an Indian suit. The 
pattern comes in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 
and requires only 3% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 3% yards of 
fringe. 
2865—This pattern is 
most comfortable and 
appreciated when made 
of flannelette or canton 
flannel in a _ pretty 
shade of pink or blue. 
It is also cunning 
fashioned of 
striped mad- 
ras, cham- 
bray, pon- 
/ gee, printed 
sateen or 
crepe de 
chine, It 
comes in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, and 12 
years. The 
8-year size 
requires 2% 
yards of 36- 
inch materi- 
al, 
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A radio set that was 
a Christmas gift last 

year now needs a 
Christmas gift of a brand new 
set of RCA RADIOTRONS. A 
complete change of tubes after 
ayear of average use is necessary 
to maintain good reception. 
‘and volume. 


. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 0O THE RADIOLA 
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SALES 2% TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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engin as you may through 
the endless list of possible 
gifts — you will find nothing 
that assures so much genuine, 
lasting pleasure, to everybody, 
as the modern harmonica. 


It is easy to learn—simple to 
play — yet it is a real musical 
instrument. Its tonal accuracy 
and musical range satisfy com- 
~ pletely the desire for . self-ex- 
pression which is equally nat- 
ural to girls and boys, men and 
women. 








HOHNER “MARINE BAND.” The ideal 
instrument. for the beginner, embodying almost 
two octaves in the diatonic scale. Ten single 
holes, 20 reeds, brass plates, heavy convex 
covers finely nickel-plated. In hinged © box 
bearing photograph of the United States 
Marine Band. Price complete . . 50c 





HOHNER “CHROMONICA”. The last word 
in Harmonica construction. Actual length 4% 
inches. It supplies all the missing half-tones 
not found in the regular style harmonica. 
Recognized as a new orchestral instrument. 
Any selection, in any key, can be played cor- 
rectly on it. In handsome silk and pl 
lined wooden case, Price . ... 








The Year Around 
This Gift Brings Joy 


Young and Old 


At modest cost, the harmon- 
ica provides a gift that is wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by old 
as well as young—that means 
months of joyous melody for 
the player. 

Little time and little effort are re- 
quired to make anyonea“‘music master™ 
who can at least satisfy himself with the 
performance of his favorite selections. 

Hohner Harmonicas, known in every 
continent as “The World's Best," are 
available in many styles at a variety of 
prices. Some of the most popular 
models, especially suitable for holiday 
gifts, are illustrated here. 





No. 220.. HOHNER “TRUMPET CALL”. ro 
double holes, 40 reeds, brass plates, full concert. 
Tones find outlet through five brass trumpet 
horns, giving a volume unapproached by any 
other model. Price oe S ee ae 








Hohner “AUTO VALVE". Ten double holes 
(40 reeds), brass plates, heavy nickel-plated 
covers. Wind-saving device which makes it easy 
pene te renders a volume of tone twice as 


great. Packed in very fine hinged box. Price $1. 


FREE INSTRUCTION book will be 
mailed, postage paid, on request. Just 
use the coupon below, or send u 
penny post-card. 


New York 


Name...... 


Prerer eee eee ee eee eed Poe eee CO COCCOCC OS Tiree ery 








has 





M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16th Street 
Dept. 548-M 


Please send free Instruction Book. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


When at last the Great Scorer 
Comes to write against your name, 
It matters not who won or lost, 
But how you played the game. 
—Grantland Rice. 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Your uncle’s eyes are looking 
mostly toward Christmas as I suspect 
yours are too. While we're looking to- 
gethtr, observe with me out ahead: Some 
may not recognize it, but those who en- 
joy the holidays most will be those who 
help to make others as well as themselves 
happy. Try to show your mother and 
father a few extra courtesies and see if 
they don’t appreciate every one. 

There is a wonderful American singer 

today who as a young woman has always 
seemed to me to have that same whole- 
someness, frankness, determination, and 
spirit that has had all of us talking 
about Lindbergh. Marion Talley is her 
name. Three years -ago at nineteen, 
she made her debut as a grand opera 
singer, and became famous in a night. 
For years she had worked and studied 
for that chance. Since that_first trium- 
phant- night, her popularity as a singer 
has grown and grown. And now, girls, 
what do you suppose her chief ambition 
is? “Like other American girls,” she says 
in a recently published article, “I too have 
my dream. .. I want a farm. 
I want. tc pick berries, dig in 
the garden, make butter, gather eggs. 
Such a life honestly seems to me the hap- 
piest in all the world.” 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 
The Wise Boy.—‘‘Some city folks never see 
a sunrise; and some country folks never en- 
joy one.” 
Our Knowledge Shelf.—Uncle P. F. has a 
limited number of a very interesting little 
booklet called “Camp Food,” which he will 
be glad to send free to any girl or boy as 
long as the supply lasts. All you have to do 
is to write for it. The booklet is prepared by 
the Postum Company. 
I Ask You.—How many different vines, 
shrubs, and trees do you know that at this 
time of year help to brighten the landscape 
with their red berries? 
The Farm Dictionary.—Going back to week 
before last, we have been reminded that “A 
hens sits on a setting of eggs.” 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 
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| LETTERS FROM OUR YOUNG | 
FOLKS 


ILL you let another little country girl 
W join your happy band? I am 15 years 
old and in the ninth grade. I live 
with my father and mother on a farm about 
two and one-half miles from town. 

How many of you boys and girls keep a 
scrapbook? If you don’t already keep one 
start one now, it sure is fun. Our class is 
keeping one, and each member bought a 
composition book and covered the back in 
the class colors. In the middle of the front 













cover we put a pretty picture of an 
date farm, cut fromm some agricultural ma 
zine found in the library, We then pri 
the title in large letters at the bottom | 
the page, it was “My Farm When I Grow 
The boys put many and various pict 
showing close-up views of the different b 
ings, animals, tools, and products to 
found on the farm, with a line or two ab 
every picture to~explain it. 








































One boy’s book had a picture of a x 
neatly dressed in blue with white apron and 
pretty, long, wavy hair. The note that foh 
lowed thig was, “How I want my future wife 
to look.” a 

The girls made books showing the hous) 
they would like to live in when they’ geowe™ 
up and all the modern improvements these” : 
Each girl planned hoy } 




































homes will contain. ; i 
she wanted hers built and then showed the — bre 
interior decorations of each room. We then) a of 


wrote a composition on how we would — i 
d plan OM: 
our homes to make“them more convenient in 
* 









order to do away with so much hard work ae 

like our mothers have done. = an 

These scrapbooks proved to be unique ae = sot 

unusually interesting. aa net 

EUNICE KIMSEY, he: 

Habersham County, Ga. : 
Has Pet Pig.—I am a little girl 10 year ? 

of age. I -live on the farm and enjoy they me 

pleasure of living in the country. We reage os 

a 

do: 

Pk 

ide 

of 

ter 

Ph 

ce: 

—_ 











STELLA COLE WITH HER PIG é 


The Progressive Farmer and think it is the 
best farm paper published. I love to be out | 
in the open fields—in the corn field and if 4 
the cotton fields watching the pickers gather | 
ing the fleecy white cotton that the word 
is dependent upon. I think it is wonderful 
and honorable to live on a farm. I enjoy 
doing the domestic chores around the home 
I have a pet—a little pig. This is he and D9 
in the picture. I carry his feed and some) 
times make him beg for it. He loves for | 
aed 


you to bring him watermelon leftovers. He 


is nine months old and is big bone Poland™ = 
I expect to make 400 pounds of | > 
I have 


7 


China type. 
meat from him at 
an eight-weeks-old pig of the same ¢ 
which is fine and hearty. And if noth 
happens it will be a very nice porker to 


next spring. 
STELLA COLE. 
Randolph County, Ala. “a 


ee | ok: 

RESH air and exercise aid children’s 
appetites. On rainy days when they can” 
not go out they may be dressed warmly 
and allowed to play in a room with the” 
windows open. 3 


13 months old. 





ons ares 








1. How does Paul express his thankful- 
ness for the Thessalonians? (1 Thess. 1.) 


2. What does he say of the manner of 
his preaching to them? (1 Thess. 2.) 


3. Explain the exhortations in Chapter 4. 


4. How does Paul encourage the Thessa- 
lonians to be steadfast? (2 Thess. 2.) 


5. What was Paul’s former charge to 
Timothy? (1 Tim. 1.) 
6. Explain the exhortations in chapter 2. 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 4 


Next Week Read 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon 
OR the week, December 16-22, all interested persons are asked to-read 1 and. 


2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon. ” 
esting questions will be answered in this reading and may be considered as 
review questions at the end of the week:— ‘i 


(Copytight by Sunday School Times Co. 








The following inter- 







7. How does Paul compare godliness and 
riches? What is his charge to the rich? 
(1 Tim: 6.) : oe 

8. Explain Paul’s exhortations in II Tim- 
othy 2. 

9. What directions does Paul give Titus, 
both for doctrine and for life? (Titus 2, 3) 

10. Give the main thoughts of Paul’s let 
ter to Philemon. 
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and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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© of sour stomach—try Phillips Milk of 


Pia 





Next time a coated tongue, fetid 
breath, or acrid skin gives evidence 


Magnesia! 

Get acquainted with this perfect 
anti-acid that helps the system keep 
sound and sweet. That every stomach 
needs at times. Take it whenever a 
hearty meal brings any discomfort. 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia has won 
medical endorsement. And convinced 
millions of men and women they didn’t 
have “indigestion.” Don’t diet, and 
don’t suffer; just remember Phillips. 
Pleasant to take, and always effective. 

The name Phillips is important; it 
identifies the genuine product. “Milk 
of Magnesia” has been the U. S. regis- 
tered trade mark of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. and its prede- 
tessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 














successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings withom 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horee can be worked at the same 





82.50 at druggists, or penpatd 
Hone book 58 fren. 


ABSORBINE 


WF. YOUNG, Inc 384 Lyman St. Springfield, Masad 











THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
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WANTED once! 


More Young and Middle-Aged 
Men; Farmers, Planters, Ete. 


to ig introduce and retail Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products. Town and coun- 
try. Wonderful opportunity. Nothing 
new—no experimenting. On the market 
since 1889. 170 necessities needed daily 

every home. Annual sales over 35 
million packages. Largest Company—over 
15 million dollars capital. Quick service 

m 10 great factories and branches— 
one near you. Practically no capital, no 
experience needed. Quick, easy sales, re- 
— every 30-60 days. Big pay right 

m start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.75; 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 
first week. Profits increase monthly. Kitts, 
Tenn., cleared $6,000 last year; Honey- 
cutt, Va., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700. 

iousands make more than they ever 
could before. You should do as well. 
Simply follow the same old time-tested 
Rawleigh Methods which have given con- 
sumers best values and satisfaction for 40 
years. We supply mein wi ae epee x 
outfit, sales and service methods which 
a the most. business everywhere. 
teady year round—no lay-off—no boss— 
you are sole owner and manager. Write 











. L-41 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
@eS~ THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 





_| OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


but if I write good enough so she can 
tell what it is, she takes off for spellin’.” 


seem as hard as arithmetic lesson if you 
was scared of gettin’ licked for not 


| OUR LONE SCOUTS _ | 


Wants to Begin Tests 


“Tell me how to start my tests, for I 
want to start as soon as possible.” The 
tests are outlined in the PFT Handbook. 
If you can possibly afford it, order from 
Boy Scout Supply Department, 2 Park 
Ave.,» New York City, a copy of the 
Handbook for Boys, which explains 
clearly and completely every test, and 
hundreds of other things besides. It 
costs 50 cents. Perhaps another scout 
and yourself can purchase a book to- 
gether. 


Blanks for Merit Badge Reports 

“How are merit badge tests reported? 
Are there report cards, as for degree re- 
ports? If so, where can I get them?” 
There is a regular blank form for re- 
porting on merit badge tests. It may be 
obtained from your local scout executive, 
Lone Scout Headquarters in New York, 
or from The Progressive Farmer Tribe. 





A Camping Problem 

“Is it all right for two or three Lone 
Scouts to go camping together?” You 
bet your life it is. The more the merrier, 
though as your crowd grows larger, you 
must be more careful in organizing the 
party, and in seeing that the group is 
made up of boys who will mix. 


Boost Every Chance You Get 

“May a Tepee Lodge Scout try for 
LSB or LSO? And when you sign your 
name may you put Lone Scout in front 
of it, as Lone Scout William Wood- 
ward?” A scout may begin working for 
his booster titles, LSO and LSB, just 
as soon as he becomes a member of the 
organization. The idea of using Lone 
Scout in front of. your name is a fine 
one. Use it also whenever you write to 
another scout. 


Know Your Council Chief 


HE council chiefs for each region 
have been elected for 1929, and right 
now before the new year starts is the 
best of all times for each scout to get 
acquainted with his chief. Here is the 
list, together with the states which they 
serve, for our territory :— 


Region 3. Virginia.—Russell Paxton, Box 
1176, Roanoke, Va. ns 
Region 4. Kentucky.—Malvin B. Plunkett, 


Rosebud Ave., Erlanger, Ky. 


Region 5 Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana.—Bryan J. Pettus, 
Benton, Ark. 


Region 6. North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida.—James H. C. Thomas, Mil- 
ner, Ga. 


Region 9. Texas and Oklahoma.—Edwin G. 
McCoy, Stigler, Okla. 

Council Chief Pettus writes that he 
will be “very glad to hear from all active 
Lone Scouts in Region Five.” 
CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


These boys would like to hear from broth- 
er scouts:— 


William Woodward, Blackstock, S. C. 





John R. Hoffman, Jr., Rt. 3, Mt. Gilead, 
N. C. (Age 13.) 
WILLIE WILLIS 





By R. QUILLEN—Qoprright, 1028, by 








“T could get a higher mark in writin’; 


“IT guess a Sunday School lesson would 





IF YOU could get two or more 
months’ “B” battery service for 
20 or 25 cents it would seem like 
a bargain, wouldn’t it? 

We offer you just about that. 

For instance, if you have been 
using medium size “B’’ bat- 
teries, such as the Eveready 
Medium Size No. 772, next time 
buy the Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery No. 485. This will last 
25% longer, though it costs you 
only 20 cents more. 


If you have been using heavy 
duty batteries, such as the Ever- 
eady Heavy Duty “B” Battery 
No. 770, when you need new 
ones buy the famous original 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486, 
which has the same outside di- 
mensions but lasts 30% longer, 
though costing only 25 cents 
more. 











medium size 


“B” Battery 





heavy duty 
Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery 


TUESDAY NIGHT IS EVEREADY HOUR NIGHT 


East of the Rockies—9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast—8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


- 














knowin’ it.” 






~ ome 





Pe Pe sie 


abot i at 





Eveready Layerbilt 





Radio Batteries 


SEE AND HEAR THE NEW EVEREADY RADIO SETS ia 


Just a few extra cents bring 
you more active materials, 


and 25% to 30% longer life 


Both these Eveready Layer- 
bilts contain flat cells instead of 
cylindrical ones. The flat cells 
pack together tightly, oceupy all 
available space inside the bat- 
tery case, and so make it possible 
to put considerably more active, 
current-producing materials. in 
the battery. That’s why Ever- 
eady Layerbilts last 25% to 
30% longer than cylindrical cell 
Evereadys of the same size, mak- 
ing them the most economical 
Evereadys, size for size. 

Every Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery has the word “Layer- 
bilt” printed large on the label. 
Look for that word, to make 
sure you get the real, longer- 
lasting Eveready Layerbilt. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. | 


New York UCC] San Francisco 


Unie of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





*2. 





95 








Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 


Layerbilt construction ts @ patented 
Eveready feature. Only Eveready 
makes Layerbilt Batteries. 
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“More Money--and how to get it” 
--this book tells how others 
have solved this vital problem 


Successful live stock raising de- 
pends on the man—as much as 
the animal. Good judgment—in 
breeding, handling and feeding 
is the difference between success 
and failure. Yesterday’s methods 
may be good—but science is ever 
discovering new and better ways 
of accomplishing greater results 
at less cost. Whether for 
show or for market— 
the raising of live stock 
must represent a profit 
—or the industry fails. 
Thousands of feeders in 
every state in the Union 


Me 


are turning to Cottonseed Meal 
as an economic solution of their 
feeding problems. As proof—let 
us send you free the book entitled 
“More Money” and how to get it. 
Prominent live stock raisers tell 
oe the methods by which they 
ave increased their profits. Every 
farmer and feeder should have 
this book. It’s free—no 


obligation. Simply sign 
and mail the coupon 
below. You want More 
Money—then send for 


this book—today. 


Educational Service Department GP-3 
CoTTONSEED Propucts AssocIATION 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, 8. C. 


Please send me your booklet, “More Money,” without cost to me. 


Name. 





Address 


County. 





P.O. 


State. 








\ BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, ‘est 'g 
weer waren yy AUTIFULLY | T STYLE 


Shap eg iy 35 
EXTRA SPECIAL price © 


ane G E NUINE ROGERS’ F nm ~ ID grab aa SET 
Famous for Years. 26-pe. Service for 6. a 70 
EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE 
TSe With Order, balance $3.95, C. O. e. 
Only 18 a piece. CHEST 9S EXT 
EV bt gp ARTICLE CC aRanteEo. 
icle and prize. Send Sma’ 


lance to Postman on arrival, 
return 





Ganlie Wtin sles Clo bls stan iebroces ob 
you can ttle pigs fat—save 
the pope yh out he a worms, save feed and gut 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 

I'l Give You a $1.00 >Pacege 
of my Hog Fat. phe yg) prdk moe id address. 
I'll send you 2 copes 5t packages of of Mog Fut. 
Pay the postman only 1.00 plus 15 conta postage when 
bought Vidaeen oes oe) ye ee Coe mae 
(eed, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall: Prose 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 406, Milwaukee, Wis. 





INSTANT f 
White Light '' 


om KEROSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Make your home ene and cheerful, saving 
Government and leading University tests 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficien 
open-fiame lamps. pag SO bow 

kerosene (coal oil). No od odor, 

orton operate, won't explode. WON GOLD D MEDAL 


= one-half on oil. 
ve this wonderful 
as best round wick 
Ky sone gallon common 


ming x up. 


Prove for yourself, without 


‘Ten ange Free. Trial 


that Aladdin has no 
at our expense. 
qual in every “i... to this New Instant-Lig 


GET YOURS FREE \< 72°00, ose in cach 
Sot aust: Me-the tortematoenete ueup first f for 40 0 DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one 


MANTLE LAMP neo 317 Aladdin 


TWICE THE LIGHT 
OM HALF THE OIL 


LIGHT INSTANTLY 


asa white light. If not satisfied, return 
us an oil lamp 


‘000 given anyone showi 
t Aladdin. 


tidain Bg, Chicago 


PRUE when you become 


Age nis Wanted Make big money are or fll ine mace eee na 


tion, Louisville, Ky. 











POULTRY QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


By J. H. WOOD 


Head, Poultry Division, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture 








wee can Black Leaf 40 be ob- 
tained and how much should be 
used?” Black Leaf 40 is an insecticide 
that has been used as such for a namber 
of years. It is sold 
by seedsmen, drug- 
gists, farm supply 
merchants, poultry 
supply houses, etc., 
and should be avail- 
able in most towns 
and communities. If 
not, it can be obtain- 
ed from the Tobacco 
By-Products and 
Chemical Corpora- 
One ounce will cover 
15 feet of roots; % pound, 120 feet; 2 
pounds, 480 feet; and 10 pounds, 2,400 
feet. 


Hens That Eat Eggs 

“How can I stop hens from eating 
eggs?” Egg eating may be caused from 
feeding birds an incomplete ration. How- 
ever, it is more often a habit developed 
by accident because of poor management. 
Once a bird learns to break an egg, she 
will continue to practice it. Any hen 
will eat a broken egg. First, see that all 
nests are constantly well padded with 
shavings or other materials. ‘Nests should 
be semi-dark and so arranged that birds 
may have some privacy. Distribute glass 
eggs where eggs are being broken. After 
working on glass eggs for some time, 
hens become discouraged and the habit is 
broken. If some individuals continue to 
break eggs, catch the: offenders and dis- 
pose of them before they start others 
doing the same thing. 


Whitewashing the Poultry House 


“Does it pay to whitewash the inside | 


of the poultry house, and if so, can you 
give me a good mixture to use?” A 
whitewashed house looks and is cleaner 
and lighter in the winter especially. I 
would whitewash the house. A _ simple 
and economical whitewash can be made 
as follows: Add 10 pounds of slaked 
lime, 1 pound of salt, and a pint of dis- 
infectant to 3% gallons of water. This 
mixture can be painted or sprayed on. 


Sawdust as Litter 

“Does sawdust make a suitable litter 
for the laying house?” I would not ad- 
vise the use of- sawdust as a litter for the 
poultry house. Shavings, corn husks, 
straw, and hay make the most satisfac- 
tory litter. 


Scratch Feed for Layers 


“How much scratch feed should layers 
receive at this season of the year?” 
Pullets should receive all the scratch 
grain they will clean up at this season, 
The average flock, not under lights, 
should consume between 10 and 12 
pounds to 100 birds. Birds under 
lights should eat from 12 to 15 pounds 
to each 100. Feed lightly in the mornings 
and feed all layers all they will eat be- 
fore going to roost at night. 


How to Darken Egg Yolks 

“Customers complain that yolks of my 
Leghorn eggs are too pale. Can I correct 
this condition, or should I obtain a breed 
laying dark shelled eggs with darker 
yolks?” Breed of bird or color of shell 
has no influence on color of yolks. Yel- 
low corn and green feed color the yolk. 
Lack of green feed will cause yolks to 
be pale. Daily feeding of green feed 
will darken the yolks. Alfalfa will color 
yolks quicker than most any other crop. 
If green feed is not available, alfalfa 
meal or alfalfa hay will make a good 
substitute. 


Heavy Breeds Eat More 

“Will the heavy breeds eat more feed 
than the lighter breeds?” Yes, the heavy 
breeds at the Georgia National Egg-lay- 
ing Contest last year consumed seven 
pounds more feed than the light breeds 
did. 
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Save Mone 
ON YOUR BATTERIES! 
The best farm light battery 
F or You replacement ae is a 
Universal “Nu-Seal”— built right, and 
backed by over ag years of fair deal- 
ing with th e farmer. No matter what opeof 
plantyou have, there’sa Universal “Nu 
to fit, and you will save money— because 
there’s a real trade-in allowance on Seal” if yo = 
battery! Get a Universal “Nu-Seal! 
want perfect service, and long life. 
Added Size, and Strength 
Thenew Uni 
erthan ever before. New 1928 features 
insure a longer life and less care— 
p~ ad cells, extra thick plates, big 
iment space, improved pilot 
cell, double insulation. Better val- 
ue than ever from the 
sealed glass cell battery. 
FREE Battery Guide 
Send for free new Battery Guide 
**Lengthening Battery Life.’’ 
Universal Battery Co., 
3440 South 
La Salle St., 
Coteses, 








Send No Money 


A Corona Typewriter 
for Christmas 


The “WRITE” Christmas gift! Every one 
most thinks of giving a useful gift and what 
could be more useful than a typewriter? Used 
by every member of the family in writing letters, 
ordering goods, quoting prices on stock, seeds or 
plants, And you can make a carbon copy of 
every thing you write, which is most important. 
We have Corona typewriters in six different col- 
ors. A handy carrying case is included which 
serves as a protection from dust when not in use, 
For those interested we will sell a Corona on 
easy terms. Machines will be sent on approval. 
Descriptive liter- 
ature, including 
prices and details 
concerning our 
easy terms gladly 
sent 
quest. 
TODAY. 


Alabama Typewriter Company 
1923 Fifth Avenue a> 
Birmingham, 
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GUARANTEE! 
VINDMILLS 


Best and cheapest pumping power, 

by originators of self-olling windmills. 

Strong. Simple. Durable. Storm-t 
EASIEST RUNNING 

Gears runin oil bath. Head assembled on 

free 5-ft. tower top. Fits any tower, 

or steel.. No extras to buy. First cost 

twee top year’s oil supply, a tres, 1 

wi with parts 


Pockess Wimedee apeckstgengaeion: 
Sg WINDMILL COMPANY 


Elgin, ; 
pp Rb srronise poy Shipping Point Near You ' 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








More Dangerous Than a 
Rattlesnake 


FUR wonderful automobiles have 
y brought with them a form of poison- 
© img more dangerous than a rattlesnake. 
) This reptile invariably gives warning to 
me the intended victim 
by its peculiar rat- 
tle and often by a 
peculiar odor. 
But the victim of 
monoxide gas poi- 
soning is given no 
warning until he be- 
gins to feel the full 
effect of the poison. 
DR. REGISTER The exhaust from 
Se . ourautomobiles con- 
Mfains this gas in deadly quantities. Mon- 
pride gas is odorless, tasteless, color- 
"less, poisonous, and inflammable. The 
"only way to avoid this gas is to take 
advantage of our knowledge of its origin 
in the internal combustion motors which 
drive our cars and of its subtle and deadly 
character. 
j It has been found in large cities like 
' Chicago and New York that in the rush 
fours the air in the street becomes high- 
fy charged with this gas, and that many 
people suffer with headaches and unusual 
exhaustion, especially traffic cops and 
chauffeurs, on account of the air being 
laden with this poisonous gas. 


Give Garages Plenty of Fresh Air.— 
—Winter is coming on now and private 
garages are closed as tight as possible 
to keep out the cold. Whatever you do, 
do not allow your motor to run in the 
garage with the doors of the garage 
closed. You are liable to get a poisonous 
dose of monoxide gas. And every large 
garage should have fresh air driven in 
constantly, to take care of the poisoned 
- air that is found where many gas engines 
are allowed to run. 

The Car Heater.— Many cars -are 
equipped with heaters that are heated by 
the hot exhaust. This is dangerous be- 
cause there might be a gas leak into the 
car. We cannot smell monoxide gas. 
Therefore, we would not detect it until 
too late. There is no doubt that many au- 
tomobile accidents are caused by this gas, 
the driver being overcome with the gas 
and losing control of the car before he 
fealizes what has happened. 


Treatment of ‘Monoxide Gas Pois- 
oning—When anyone has fallen a vic- 
tim to monoxide gas, these three things 
should be done immediately :— 

1. Get the patient in fresh air at once. 

2. Call the doctor. 


3. If need be, give artificial respiration 
until the doctor arrives. Remove collar 
Or any pressure around neck. 

There is a new way that doctors are 
handling cases of monoxide poisoning. 
They bleed the patient, then transfuse 
blood from another person into the veins 
of the poison victim. Of course, in trans- 
fusion, the blood of the one giving and 
the one receiving must-match. This can 
only be found out by laboratory test. 

Doctors also give oxygen as one way 
oe of treating monoxide gas poisoning. 
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New Thousands 


Cdn now use 


“CATERPILLAR” POWER 








ANNOUNCING THE NEW MODEL TEN 

















“Cate: 
model 


Now a new and smaller “Caterpillar” track-type tractor at a new 
price. The same sure-footed, soft-tread' 

same “‘Caterpillar” protection against high labor costs—against weather 
risks. The same undaunted 
snow, mud and sand with contempt... but smaller. 


The new model Ten (ten horse-power at the drawbar) will bring 
“Caterpillar” power to thousands of new owners. There is a 
illar” Tractor dealer near you. Ask him to show you the new 


‘en—tready in January. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Sales Offices and Factories: 
Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 


FER PILE 


TRACTOR 





ing “Caterpillar” power. The 


strength and ability to treat rain and 
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Pictorial Review 


Modern Priscilla 














YOU SAVE $1.00 


will be extended. 





Special Holiday Offers! 


By special arrangement with the several publishers we are able to offer you these 
wonderful bargains in magazines. These are all standard magazines and you will 
save money by placing your order at once. These prices may be withdrawn soon. 
Make your choice and mail your order today—SURE! 


SPECIAL NO. 1 


Gentlewoman «Magazine 
Progressive Farmer 
YOU SAVE $2.00. 


Mail Your Order TODAY—This Offer Will 
Be Withdrawn Soon! 


SPECIAL No. 2 
Weekly Commercial Appeal ...1 Yr. All SPECIAL No. 3 All 
Household Magazine ........... 1Yr. Tri-Weekly Constitution f 
ee | ree 1 Yr. for Modern Homemaking iYr. TOr 
ee ee TA ee 1 Yr. Household Magazine . 
Gentlewoman ................... 1 Yr. Gentlewoman Magazine 1 ¥en $ 75 
Progressive Farmer .......... 1Yr. $ Progressive Farmer ............1 Yr. Pore 


YOU SAVE $1.00 | 
a et mame MATT THIS COUPON TODAY! ———e—=——==—™ 
Write your name and address on this coupon and mail it at once with your remit- 
tance. If you are already a subscriber to any of the magazines listed your time ] 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.......... for which send me your Special Club No. ...... 


TOUR PCEECOUOCOCOTOCSOOEICECC OOO CETTE) 


AGGTOES oo cc ccicnccccvcvecccecccccsesccscecccesecccvesccsesesscosss 


Web e iik vkckcsdcncanedoctaeqadtadidees cnddcgscengeeccecenscg conse BeOt@ueccncosessnnenes J 
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All 


for 


$225 
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Folks, here’s where we are. . 
on the South Plains of Texas-- 


Ong 


“Here’s the book 
that tells all 

about this wonder 
country.” 





with the largest tract of 100 per cent tillable farm 
land left in the country. The SoutH Ptrarns offer 
you the richness of pioneering values . . . without pio- 
neering hardships. Land from $30.00 to $50.00 per 
acre. No clearing necessary—can be immediately put 
under the plow without expense. Quick growing sea- 
son. Grow cotton and grains side by side. Perfect 
dairying, cattle and hog raising conditions. Transpor- 
tation adequate. Rich markets near. Head toward the 
SouTH Piarins of Texas now—for real opportunity 
awaits you. You'll find our book, “Farm Life on the 
South Plains,” written in language you'll understand. 
Write for it today! : 
a 


"epee 
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Mi 


The Spokesman, 
Tue SOUTH PLAINS, Inc., 
Lubbock, Texas. 


The SOUTH PLAINS of TEXAS 


PF-1 


Please send me your book, ‘‘Farm Life on the South Plains.”’ 





Address 





ee 


Post Office 


or City. State. 
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Attention Poultrymen! 




















We cannot recommend this issue too highly. 
be devoted entirely to subjects on poultry. 


who read The Progressive Farmer each week. 


HE JANUARY 12 ISSUE will be of much interest to you as 
i well as to hundreds of thousands of farmers and farm women 


It will be 


OUR ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


It’s editorial columns will 
Our readers are looking for- 


ward to the Poultry Special and your message will be read right at a 


time when farmers are making definite plans for the new year. 


You 


should start your advertising with this special issue and continue right 


on through the season. 


BABY 
CHICKS 


HATCH- 


ING 
EGGS 


fied or a sma 





Do you have any of these to offer? 


PULLETS 
_ COCKS 


COCKER- 
ELS 





<a 


Mail Your Advertisement Now! 


Copy should be in our hands two weeks prior to date of insertion January 
12. Regardless of whether you use regular display space, display classi- 


classified advertisement, we will give it careful attention. 


Your output will largely determine the kind of space you will want 


to use. 


DHE 


, 





Write us if we can help you prepare an attractive advertisement. 
Remember the date! 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


AND FARM WOMAN 
Ala. Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenm, Louisville, Ky. 


Dallas, Texas 





[BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST! 
| TO FARMERS | 


ITH theegrowing shortage of hick- 


ory chips, the danger and inconveni- 
ence of having a fire in the smokehouse, 
and the willing attitude of people nowa- 
days to do things the easiest way, it is no 
wonder the hog killing public is looking 
with favor on one of the newer commer- 
cial products, smoked salt. The very name 
of this product shows it to be a hog kill- 
ing salt, for where else would one want 
smoke in his salt? Its convenience lies 
in the fact that while you are rubbing 
in the salt you are also rubbing in all the 
smoke that is needed. In recent issues of 
The Progressive Farmer smoked salt has 
been advertised by Morton Salt Com- 
pany. Another smoke product, liquid 
smoke, has been advertised in our col- 
umns by Figaro Company. With these 
two products to settle the smoke nui- 
sance, hog killing seems to have been 
made definitely easier. 


17 
We are in receipt of Volume 1, Num- 
bers 1 and 2, of Fertilizer Economics, an 
eight page leaflet published by Better 
Crops Publishing Corporation, a subsi- 
diary of the N. V. Potash Export My., of 
New York City. This new publication 
goes rather extensively into the statistics 
of the fertilizer situation and no doubt 
will be of great interest to fertilizer man- 
ufacturers and some dealers and to those 
farmers who are large buyers of fertili- 
zers and have studied fertilizer markets 
closely. In a casual glance through the 
pages we were able to gather the state- 
ment that ammoniates are cheaper than 
pre-war, that phosphoric acid is higher, 
and that muriate of potash and manure 
salts are lower while kainit is higher. We 
are not advised as to the plan of distribu- 
tion of Fertilizer Economics. 
17 
There'll be something worse than 
“horse play” before the horse breeders of 
America let the tractor industry take the 
shoes off the horses or the horses off the 
farms. Their work in behalf of the 
horse is done through the Horse Associa- 
tion of America, an organization of many 
years’ standing. To the man on the side- 
lines it would seem that their energies 
for many years were devoted to teaching 
the best hitches for big teams. But now 
we are in receipt of a very fine bulletin 
from them directed at the question of 
how to keep farm horses at low cost. The 
bulletin is available at six cents per copy, 
and persons wanting copies of it should 
write direct to the Horse Association of 
America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor. 


| [SEE BY THE ADS | 
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(Concluded from page 2) 


see in the ad in this paper where the fun- 
ny lookin’ little boy is holdin’ it up in 
one hand it is that light? And you can 
see what it says about costin’ just one 
cent a bakin’. I don’t know how many 
bakin’s it had but I thought one time was 
enough and one cent is cheap enough I 
know. 

“And then again if it’s so all-fired im- 
portant for you to tell me what to do 
why didn’t you see the ad I see in this 
paper where the fellow has got a coat 
that keeps the rain off and tell me to go 
to town and get me one so I wouldn't 
catch cold ever time I have to do the 
feedin’ in the rain and then I wouldn’t 
have to set before the fire while my 
clothes was dryin’ and you wouldn't get a 
chance to talk to me like you done today 
and then you couldn’t get’ worked up in 
such a temper.” 

But shucks, who can talk to a woman? 
The least you say the better it is and 
then they get mad because you don’t say 
nothing. Now what can a fellow do? 








Hopin’ you’re the same, 


Foot Soreness 


bi 





Blisters—Tenderness—Corns : 
Itching of Soles and Toes ‘ss 





No need to suffer longer with tender 
itchy or blistered feet. Just make a gen: 7 
erous application of Alexander’s Healing 
Oil—and as if by magic the itching stop vis 
the soreness goes away, tender spots heal ‘Bed 
up and the feet become firm and healthy, on 
For years Alexander’s Healing Oil hag % 
been giving relief in thousands of South. © 
ern homes. It soothes, heals and killy a 
germs, It does not burn, blister nor cause 
ugly stains. Two sizes—50c and $1.q— : 
at drug and general stores. Be 

FREE: A 5c trial size mailed free, 99 
Enclose 4c for packing and postage. Ad. 7 
dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk 4 
Columbus, Ga. = 





~ HEALING OIL ~ — 
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WATER] 


A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply 
of running water for every 
purpose. Costs less and lasts 
longer than tanks of other 
material. Write for our free 
booklet. 


| G. M. DAVIS & SON 
801 Laurel St., Palatka, Fla. 











RO A OR R 
SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid... Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. REE SAMPLES. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-2. Savannah, G 
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THE IMPROVED 

STAR PEA HULLER 

THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or ett 
you need a Huller, Bs 
you study true Sass 
you will buy the best Vas 

ere are 20,000 a, 
Hullers in use, What more 
could be said of any Ma 
chine? They are made it” 
ten sizes and styles, 10 
60 bushels per hour. 
for Catalog and 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 

Dept. C, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
















} You May Have 


> trees, evergreens, shrubs and decidu- 


this New Book 
+ Without Cost 


Southern 
Planting Facts 
a book for fruit growers, 
and oe of the South, 


completely revised and enlarged. It 
contains departments devoted to shade 





oo 


ous fruits. Write today for FREE 
pi a which will be, mailed immedi- 
ately. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. § 
Box 508, Glen St. Mary, Florida ie 

















; The South's Largest Nursery pees 
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“er ad 
Lower 
e Prices on Farm 
and Poultry Fence 
Paid aon . nee Sean path 
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For 
Wet-weather 
Work 






























NO MATTER how it pours, you 
are snugly protected in a Tower’s 
Fish Brand Slicker or Work Suit. 
The same reliable garments that 
have kept outdoor men dry for 
over 90 years. 

Fish Brand Work Clothes are 
stout and strong, and roomy 
enough for perfect comfort. The 
“Varsity” Slicker is a long, full- 
lined coat, just right for driving 
or business use on wet days. 

You can buy a Tower’s Fish 
Brand—“‘The Rainy Day Pal’— 
anywhere, and for all its splen- 
did quality, it won’t cost you a 
bit more than an ordinary gar- 
ment. A. J. Tower Company, 
Boston, Mass. 





$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEACH - EES 
$7.50 per 100 & up. 


APPLE 
Fa fis Serta Berrien, Gr aoa iene: Pagal Pom and 
HURSERY CO. Bex =: ae To. 





IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 






































Plant 


PIEDMONT 
Pedigreed 


CLEVELAND 
Big Boll 


Play safe. Order direct from the orig- 
inator. Don’t be misled by numerous 
concerns offering so-called pure seed at 

uced prices. Piedmont Pedigreed 
Cleveland Big Boll won the national 
= for largest authentic yield (30 
ales on 10 acres). Earliest big boll cot- 
ton, easily picked. One inch and better 
Staple, 40 ag cent lint. Make sure of 
your supply of pure seed by writing 
today for prices and literature. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 


= 








J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Mgr. « 
Commerce, Georgia 


















WHERE HE LEARNED IT 


“Tom is certainly a very polite chap.” 
: “Yes, he got that way turning down loans 
in a country bank.” 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 
A prominent preacher is quoted as saying 
that women. are allowed too much latitude 
in the matter of dress. How about longitude, 
Reverend? 
TACTFUL 
Shoe Salesman—“I can see that your regu- 
lar size is three, madam. At the same time, 
you will find fours so comfortable that I 
might almost recommend you to wear fives.” 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 
Prospective Roomer—“But you advertised 
a bed-sitting room.” 
Landlady—“Certainly, this is it.” 
“Well, I see the bed but where is the sitting 
room?” 
“On the bed.” 


“CHILDREN, HALF PRICE” 
Little Gertie and her mamma were doing 
the sights of the town. Soon they came to 
a show, where a ticket announced, “Children 
Half Price.” 
“Oh, do let us go in, mummy,” 
little one, 
cheap.” 


said the 
“and buy a baby, now they’re so 


ONE KIND OF ADVICE 


A farmer once asked the editor of a country 
paper for advice as follows: 

“T have a horse that at times appears nor- 
mal, but at other times is lame to an alarm- 
ing degree. What shall I do?” 

The reply came, “The next time that your 
horse appears normal, sell him.” 


HE IS VERY LIBERAL 


“You give your clerks two weeks’ vacation 
every year, don’t you, Mr. Tintack?” asked 
the friend. 


“A month,” grunted the eminent hardware 
dealer. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go on my 


vacation and the two weeks when they go on 
theirs.” 

INTERPRET THIS 
Sydney Shields, well known actress, has an 
old Negro mammy from the South in her 
employ. The other day a colored man ap- 
peared at the door seeking work. The woman 
met him and the following.was the conversa- 
tion between the two: 
“T don’t reckon you-all knows of nobody 
what don’t want to hire nobody to do nothin’, 
does you?” 
“Yes, indeed, I doesn’t.” 


BRIDEGROOM SLIPPED 

A colored woman was telling a friend of a 
wedding she attended. She told of the bride's 
white satin gown, slippers, veil, flowers, and 
everything she could think of. “What did 
the bridegroom wear?” asked the friend. 
“Well, you know that good-for-nothing nig- 
ger man never showed up at all,” she said. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P. ALLEY — Saris i%2 | 
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DAT NEW-COMER 
NIGGUH WANTER BoRRY 
A DoLLAH OFFEN ME — 
Hut! IT MouGHT Look 
GREEN BuT I AIN’ No 

CHRIS’MUS TREE!! 








Big mens kin look ove over lil things, but 
dey’s some mens ain’ no mo’ higher dan 
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The Barrett 


interested in 


Address. . 


Right from the bag 


to the 


Free Sample 


See for yourself how free- 
running Arcadian prow pe ned 
Ammonia | is. We'll 


to fertilize 25 sq. ft. of soil. 
We will also send you free bul- 
letins telling how best to use 
Arcadian. Just fill in the cou- 
pon and mail it—today! 


The Company . 
send 
FREE — enough Arca v4 Agricultural Bureau 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, O. Norfolk, Va. 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


PME. sctanébnvsas iacbbsiscsbas eeececese Cee eee eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeese 

























fertilizer distributor 


O -time wasted when you top-dress with 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Load up 
your distributor right from the fertiiizer bag, set 
it at the proper notch—and go ahead. 

Here’s a nitrogenous fertilizer you can dpply 
by distributor or drill. Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is specially dried. It is fine and dry— 
runs through your hand like fine, dry sand. No 
need for pounding or screening. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is rich in plant 
food. It contains 204% nitrogen (2544% am- 
monia) guaranteed—all soluble, all available to 
the plants. 

Ask your dealer for Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Mail us the coupon for a free sample. 


Results PROVE 
the quick availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
































Memphjs, Tenn. San Francisco, C:'. Toronto, Ont. 


Company (address nearest office) G-1-29 SA 


(Write names of crops on line above) 


CORR EHR EHR E HEHEHE EEE HERE EEE HEHEHE EEE EESE 


KINDLY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 











days from date 


trifling disputes 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
W LIABLE. 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” 


exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 


does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


If 


in writing advertisers and ordering goods 









and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 


We cannot try to adjust 


between reliable business houses and their patrons, however ;’ nor 









Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





Raleigh, N. C 











METAL 














The MEADOWS 
Gold Medal, Stone Burr 
» GRIST MILL 


Grinds anything 
meal to mixed grain for feed. 
aan) all over the world. Made in five 
ev. sizes, completely 
rit 


MEADOWS MILL CO., INC. 





EDWARDS 


tele] ai te 










from finest Hale 














ca col, aif 
S oceaeniadinnesl call " 
BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


equipped. 
circular. 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


















BIG MGAVINGS. 

















nie he tsce !! 


Stop Soi Soil Washing with 
See Roane rics athe 
Bes Bos 










, ing mills. 

insures lowest production costs. 
cw sumer plan makes prices rock * You: get 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
at —_ it prices. This steel stands the 
test. which 
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This is 
Alabama, 


and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Slassified Ads 


mM “Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” » cde 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 


Count as one word each initial, 





“fhe Progressiwe Fa 

































Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Werd Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word be 50 per inch 
State plainly | ee ty re 55,000 Ky., Middle and EB. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
what editions you Wl owe aac heaes 135.909 aa me i. a. A I a — by 4 per base 4 
ish to use. Carolinas-Virginia. 50, . C., 8, C., and Va..... a wo per inc 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER . Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., ’ 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more dig: 








Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
ingertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Altar Classified Advertising Department, The Pragvacsten: Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive, 


Note rates , 
inch in table. . om 











FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ALABAMA 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


8 The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
ecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
arbury Plateau, in Autauga County, 

we have thousands of acres for sale in 

tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms, Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 


County, California.—Where farmers are 
rosperous crops growing year coune. land priced 
iow, Write free booklet. = , Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County amber Commerce), Mo- 
desto, Calif. 
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GEORGIA 
Good Georgia farm, priced to sell; 
Box 1096, Birmingham, Ala, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Bearing and young Apple Orchards. Four thousand 
trees each. es elm climate. Write owner, Box 760, 
Hendersonville, N 





bargain. Turner, 











PLANTS 


Peach and Apple Specs, £ per 1 A 4 up. wre, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee rsery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 











___ CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


ostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, 
Bermuda Onion plants, Prepaid mail: 500, $1; 1,000, 


$1.75. By express: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Write 
u® for prices large lots. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 
Georgia. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants. rk a 
prices for November-December only: 1,000, 70c; 10,- 





000, $6.50; 50,000, $30. ash. Prompt shipments. 
good plants or money back. Wholesale Plant Com- 
pany, Waycross, | Ga, 

200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Large, open 
fleld grown, well rooted. T5e, 1,000; 5, $3.5 
10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Collards, 
$1, Quick Shipment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale 


Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, Collard plants and Onion 
plants now ready. All leading varieties. Parcel = 
postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, .75. By express, $1 
thousand. Write us for prices on large quantities. 
Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch: 500, : 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75¢ 
First class plants, full count, prompt shipments abso- 
lutely guaranteed. We are reliable. Have your banker 
look us up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Plants by the Millions. —Cabbage, Collards and On- 
500, $1; 1,000, 
50. 


ions, all leading varieties; postpaid: 
$1.7 Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. Each ship- 
ment guaranteed. ‘Dealers wanted. Order from us and 
get results, Baker-Davis Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
Millions of extra fine frostproof Cabbage and Onions. 
Send order to nearest point for quicker service and 
fresher plants at less transportation cost. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- 
dale, 
Schroer’s Reliable Plants.- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston A . % 




















Frostproof Cabbage: Jer- 
Flat Dutch and 













thousand f.0.b dgett, Coffee p ee 


~C.0.d. “frespreat Cabbage, Onion, _ Collard plants: 
$1, 1,000. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Succession. Prepaid: ~, gts 75. hee $1 

D—O per 1,000. Bermuda anc Crystal ax Onion plants, 

CABBAGE—COLLAR INION prepaid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. ood plants and 

€.0.d, choice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. Valdosta, Ga. 

es ae winter heading Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Diente now ready for 

postpaid. . H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. sipmens.. Sr a 5 fe" 8,000_ plant hay = pei a8. 

1.75; postpa rate plants 0, levine. 

Early red rrpetgroas Sabpass, lante, $1.25 Per Onion plants: 100, 25¢: 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. 


Plants guar- 


Crate 6,000 plants $3. 30,” To. b. Devine. 
Briscoe, 


anteed to please you or money refunded. F.'R. 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 









C.0.d. reliable. frostproof ‘Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

Plants,—-Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda 
moo plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 








Leading varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 
$1, 1,000; cash or c.o.d. Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, 
wn! a, 

0.d.—‘'Plants, not promises.’ 
iestore: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; all va- 

tieties. 500, @5c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 





Collards, 
Valdosta, 


Cabbage, 
Sexton Co., 








Send no money; c.o.d.; frostproof Cabbage —_ now 
me. F 65c; 1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., 
on, Ga 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cabbage 
fifty to bundle, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat Dutch, post- 
paid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2; 5,000, $7.50. Express collect: crate twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and 
Yellow vue. postpaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $6.50. Express collect: crate 6,000, $4. 50. Full 
count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write us for — catalog. Union Plant Com- 
pany, Texarkana, 





KUDZzU 


Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 


Hampton, Ga. 
ROSES 











C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
glomus: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 











asville, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 
5,000 up, 70c. Fully guaranteed, Johnson Plant Co., 
Rockingham, Ga. 

Yellow Bermudas! Crystal Wax! | 200,  25e: 1,000, 
$1; postpaid. Express: 6,000, $3.60. Southern: Plant 





Co., Seguin, Texas. 
Cabbage plants: 25c, 100; $1, 500; $1.75, 1,000; 
prepaid. $1, 1,000 collect. Prompt shipment. Murray 


Plant ©o., Irvington, Ala. 


~ Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Chas. 8. 
Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. 


Millions nice ie ae very | a Bermuda On- 
fon plants. $1, 1,000, f.0.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, “Ga 

Send no money. Frostproof Cabbane; 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c 

c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Onion Plants.—Delivered ; ae from field. Bermu- 
das, both varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; crate 6,000, $5. 
Alger, Grower, Crystal City, Texas. 


150 frostproof Cabbage, 200 Yellow Bermuda, 300 
Crystal Wax Onion plants, $1 postpaid. Alice Camp- 
bell, Grower, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


For One Dollar.—200 frostproof “Cabbage, 200 Yellow 
Bermuda, 200 Crystal Wax Onion plants, postpaid. 
River Plant Farm, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants and Col- 
lards, all $1 thousand. Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Very fine Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 
ing varieties, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
$1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Plat Dutch, Succession: 75c, 1,000; 5,000 or more, 65c, 
1,000. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

Send No Money!—Pxtra fine Cabbage, Onion or Col- 
lard Sante an c.o.d. mail or express: 500, 65c; 

$1: 5 $4.50. Write or wire. Quality Plant 
Farms, Tifton, ‘Ga. 

Millions frostproof Cameese plants; nine varieties. 
Mailed postpaid: 250, 5 75c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Expressed: 10,000, $7. 50. Satisfaction ‘guaranteed. 
Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


ana", Fo ogy - planta, leading varieties. Large, 
well rooted. 5c, Bermuda 
Onign y ssi: "Collards "31. 




























Bermuda On- 
; 1,000, $1; 




















Lead- 
Collect, 
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,000. 
Absolutely prompt ship- 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Field grown Budded Roses, number one quality, di- 
rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. 
Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to 
name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 
sery, Tyler, Texas. 


STRAWBERRY 


gs Strawberry plants: $2.50, 
ered. CC, R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Write for special prices to close out 5,000 ao 
Trees at once. Home Nursery, Dept. A, Athens, Ga 


Write for new beautiful catalogue _ of eunaiion, 
Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs. Perfection Nurseries, Foley, 








1,000; deliv- 




















Alabama. 

For Sale.—‘‘Rabbit-eye’’ Blueberry plants. Season 
8 weeks; very prolific; easy to grow, M. L. Black, 
Hartford, Ala. : 

Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free, Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 





PECANS AND SATSUMAS 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 





Diversification Pays.—Do it with Pecan trees. You 
can. learn how to succeed with them by writing J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala. 


Special.—Large Stuart Pecan Trees, 








seven a, —_ 


feet, 90c; eight to ten feet, $1. Not less five 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville esney 
Company, Milledgeville. Ga, 


eo 7 


COTTON 
Pure Rucker cotton seed; 15% lint; $1.30 per bushel; + 
15; Chas. L. Brown, 





10 bushels or more $1. f.0.b. 
Hartwell, Ga 


Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 30 bales on 10 acres: 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer, 
on 3 names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels. 
ville, Ga. 








Pecan Trees from best nursery soil on earth. Schley, 
Stuart, Moneymaker and others. Trees three to eight 
feet; prices 40c to 85c. Lower for lot Lesa amnanns Ran- 
dolph County Nursery, Shellman, Ga 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5; o: os “1g per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, vines, ornamental 











trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. ” Catalog in colors 
free, T Nursery ,» Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 

Dependable Trees and Plants.—Pecans, Pears, Per- 
simmons, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Blueberries, hardy 
Satsumas, Grapefruit, Kumquats, Tung Oil, Roses and 


Ornamentals. Summit Nurseries, 


Monticello, Fla. 


Pecan Trees.—5 feet, 75c; Pears, 6 feet, 60c; Peaches, 
4 feet, 25c¢; Apples, 'B feet, 35c; Plum, 4 feet, 40c; 
Cherry, 4 feet, 50c; Grape, 1 lic. All state 
inspected. Guaranteed stock. now. Agents 
wanted. Rose Hill Nursery Co., Dozier, Ala. 


Prices Slaughtered.—Owing to depression in business 
generally, we have issued a Cut Price List, good only 
while surplus lasts. Ask for copy today and mail your 
order fight in. Specialties: Japanese Flowering Cher- 
ries, Chinese Magnolias and Red Flowering Dogwood. 
Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, N. C. 


SEEDS 


New Crop Seeds.—Special wholesale prices: Tomato 
and Cabbage, $1.25 pound; 10 pounds $10; 25 pounds 


Write for prices. 





























Cotton Seed for Planting in 1929.—Write now for full fall 
information and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, Mixson’s™ 
Big Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Faultless Bred 
Half and Half and many others. Our North Ca 
grown stocks are early maturing productive types ‘ 
these varieties. Due to excessive rain damage in be » 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for seed wie 
greater than the supply. Order 7 now. 
Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 8. C, Cotton | 
Department. 


Choice Cotton Seed for Planting at Reasonable Prices, — 
—Carefully selected, ginned, cured and tested. Com 
mercial seed one to two years from breeders. Not grown 
in storm area. Prices Wannamaker-Cleveland or Coker 
Cleveland, $1.50 bushel, Dixie Triumph and Super 
Seven, $1.65 bushel. The last two ve. wilt resistant, 
Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland $2.3 Good seed — 
of these strains will be very scarce. These prices for 
















































half ton lots. Smaller quantities 10¢ bushel higher, 
Cash with orders. Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
South Carolina. 
OATS 

For seed, Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof, Burt 
bushel bag $5. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile ‘ome 
Enterprise, Ala. 

PEANUTS 

Peanuts.—Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 
White Spanish, $6 per hundred pounds; Alabama ~ 
Runner, $5 per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strick © 


land, 





Selected farmers’ stock for seed or rossting. Ala 





























Clio, Ala. ¥ 


7 


$21.25. Ruby King Pepper: $2 und; 10 pounds 
$17.50; 25 pounds $37.50. Good Ph ca a I guetta: bama Runner variety, 100 pound bag $4.75. | Small) 
teed. Wholesale Plant & Seed Company, Waycross, White Spanish, $5.75. Cash with order. Goff Mem | 
Georgia. eantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
CLOVER PEAS 
Scarified Sweet Clover, white or yellow, $4.50 bushel. Wanted. ry wr. Peas, Velvet Beans and Soybeans 
Hither unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 pounds. George V. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. Wanted.—Cowpeas. Immediate shipment. F.. H 
Red Clover, $14; Alfalfa, $9; Alsike Clover, $15; . Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.75; mixed Alsike and Timo- Want all varieties Field Peas, Otootan, Laredo and 
shy. $5; suiped Red psn aan Timothy, ods Timothy, Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Send samples and quote 
3. ags free, Samples and price list free upon re- . 
quest. Standard Seed Company, 9 East Fifth Street, ee ee 3 ee, ee 
Kansas City, Mo. RYE 
COTTON Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Cash with order. Goff 
—____________._ _ Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
eatur, Ala. TOBACCO 
8 bales acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., For Sale.—Eighty pounds of genuine White 
Royston, ‘S Orinoco recleaned Tobacco seed. Single pound 
Heavy Fruiter, 8 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 nn ren 33: e ~fourth pound $1. G. G. 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. mi. > 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, Plant Huggins’ Improved Jamaica wrapper tobacey, 
Lavonia, Ga. and sell, your tobacco for the high dollar. Easiest of 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING GOTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





B. lL. Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience con- 
vinces me this is the greatest money making cotton 
in the world, Write for booklet and prices. B. L. 
Moss, Soso, Miss. 


Get your Big Boll Mebane cotton seed from North 
Texas for quick germination and early maturity. Bred 
and grown under state supervision. Ferris Watson, 
Breeder, Garland, Texas. 


Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific; prize winner; 
2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; extra 
early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from orig- 
inator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 











HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 
We do not buy gin run seed and ship them 
out as our improved Half and Half. We 
raise more Half and Half than anyone in 
the county. Write us for prices. 


JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS 
Henderson, Tenn. 


good color; has record over $800 


all tobacco to cure; 
— ‘= 


per acre; three year average $650 per acre. 
50 cents ounce. W. Huggins, Fairmont, 


__ MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS _ 
ed for pastures, hay, soils. Booklet free. Lam 
satin Darlington, Ala. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


CHICK PROBLEM SOLVED 





Send you eggs? we will hatch them and re- 
turn chicks. Experienced operators, high ~~ 
class incubator. Better and cheaper than ~~ 
buying chicks. Open January 10. Write 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
Collinsville, Ala. 





BABY CHICKS 


Mathis Quality Chieks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free 
_— guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 

ansas, 


State accredited quality chicks at reasonable prices ~ 
Reds and White Leghorns. Also three weeks old chickt. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Phil Campbell, Ala. 


1929 Chicks.—Big discounts. Easy terms. 
now for spring delivery: From pemigrecé sire mata 
and state ee flocks. 12 varieties. up. 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 566, Clinton, Missouri. 














Several tons 1 1-16 inch staple cotton seed; choice 
Selection from entire yield of my 700 acre farm. The 


brought 14%c pound above market this season. 
quantity desired at 10c pound f.o.b. Fairburn, 
Hall, 4th National Bldg., Atlanta, 


lint 
Any 
Georgia. Dr. C, EB. 
Georgia. 





Get our 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees for profit. 
Cloverdale 


exteremely low prices on first class trees. 
Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 

Young Dewberries: $4 per 100; Lucretia, $10 per 
1,000. 1 year Concord Grapes, $5 per 100; postpaid. 
L. W. Owen & Son, Remlap, Ala. 








Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Best varieties. Prices right. lesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Place your order early and get the choice, healthy 


oa with plenty of roots. Write for price list today. 
H. H. Simmons, 17 N. Ocean a Jacksonville, Florida. 












Buy\Reliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. 75c per 1,000 
leading varieties; Collards, 


for io _ Cabbage, 
Crystal muda Onions. We gearantes to 
Dlease: § * Roltable, "Plant Farm, Valdosta, 





a le and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 8c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits. Berries and Orna- 
oe ton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 

ansas. ‘ 










Cabbage\ plants, Onion plants, Collard om all 
leading \ varieties. Post) pela: Fd $1;. 1,000, $1.75. 
$1; 5,000, First class plants 


Collect: \1,000, 
shipped promptly. | Davis Plant ‘Company, Tifton, Ga. 


Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Perans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send E . . catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, 88. 












Millions ones Rw Flat Dutch Cabbage plants 
ready. Se; $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c per 
1,000, 
ments 


500, '7' 
First class a full ‘count and pt ship- 
absolutely guaranteed. B. J. ana prompt Ga. 


Aenea CDRA Aaa TI RAE. 


’ 


Prices Reduced.—Pecan Trees, Satsuma Oranges and 
other standard fruits and ornamentals. Quit peat. 
Ay A casi Prompt shipment. J. B. ht, 


ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 12 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Norcross, Georgia 





Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed. 
15-16 inch staple to 1 1-16 inch full, 387 to 40 per 
cent lint, depending upon varieties and strains, Early, 
prolific, prize winner, Hine tal for. gat vee by ten years 
of plant breeding. hering. Write for 
catalog and money-back offer. & Seed 
Company, Westminster, 8. Cc. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS.ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, * Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 

for five hundred: $120 ed thousarid. 
White Leghorns or Brown ‘Leghorns, 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred: $40 
per five hundred; $75 pér thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 

A v NEN. SHINN 

Box I, LaPlata, Mo. 


Buy Miller’s Missouri accredited baby chicks. 
leading varieties. 25,000 weekly after 





Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful catalog 
nese nee The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lane: 
ssour: 








Leghorn Chicks. a from blood — 
Ta xteen 


ered strains; si: 

dollars per thousand, ese 
y wer cent with order. 
ry 
M. 


nteed, 
for a. and Februa: 
ry 1, 1929. A. & 
Box Carrollton, Ga. 






Garner’s Hatchery, — | 
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© December 15, 1925 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Marcy strain Jersey Black Giant cockerels and pullets. 


Mre._ Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. TREND OF THE MARKETS 






































LEGHORNS 
“Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock, reasonable, from my HE following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, Booneville, thich 
Mississippi. which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
Hollywood-Tancred a egg wong Saahetys : lay- Pre-war 
hens, pullets, cockerels, hatching eggs. educed ; ae V4 > , , 3 
oo Big diecsent on carly Chicago: Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
es aes. Catalogue. RB. EB, Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb. $0. . $0.063%4 $0.08 ee 
——— Potatoes, Wis. Cobblers, cwt. ...... * 8214 1.45 99 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS — Hogs, average, CWh. ....cescccecccs 865 9.35 8.40 7.49 
“75 Plymouth Rock pullets, 8 months old, Thompson je rs, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.45 12.92 12.20 711 
usin. $1 coch. 8. 1. Spooner, Leeds, Ala. Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......0..05. A434 ae 444% 32 
~Parks’ strain Barred Rocks; registered permit 28C35. H liv tb +A an’ 4 
fipring cockerels, $3 to 34 gach, |, Beate, tested ter becil- tes we, S eeeneeoeees beh erate ‘ te 6 20 11% 
y white diarrhea. cks, per hundred. amie , 5 501 2 
ADS . ee Tage « E utter, extras, of Oe 51 rr 4 50% 33 
re a 5 heat, No. 2 red winter, bu....... 140% 1.38% 1.40% 1.01 
ates Der 





RHODE ISLAND REDS ‘orn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........... $84 +80. ‘91y% ‘60% OD A K 
sing of m < anc ( a 5 > 
eh ey BRR, Oute Oe BE DM. 8.6 855008 eee 45% 56 38% 


































































































; exes, » Fea 
$1.50 setting. Dixie Poultry Farm, Neshoba, Miss. Hay, No. 1 timothy, RO i ie SS 23.50 24.00 18.00 17.35 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets, Donaldson New York:— FI N I my Hi I N G 
ain; ready to lay and laying. e kind that satisfy " ° : 5 
get and. produetion aes tok Geek, eatery Spot — ib rT hag 2045 1920 1980 1311 
Rt. C n, Ga Sweet potatoes, Va., best, bb 2.3714 2.37% 3.12% pe euae EI ity Prin 
ao Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels and year- Potatoes, L. I., U.S. No. 1, 150-1. sk. 2.12% 1.92% 3.62% v Ox Quali ts 
cocks, same blood that produced our 292 egg hen >IZ -” K mt hg 
in Auburn contest, splendid type and color, $5-$7.50- Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 1.37% 1.37% 2.50 eeeees 4c 5c and 6c each 
$10. Satisfaction guaranteed. © Eggs ready; $2.50, 15; * Wisconsin Round White + No. 3 mixed . 
delivered. Booking chicks: $5.50, 25: $10.50, 50; $20 , - 7 
hundred. 25% deposit books order. Buy from a real 
breeder. Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. —Send one nega- 
WYANDOTTES ti f 1 
TAiver,, Wyandotte cockerels, $4, $5, $7.50, Viol __ ____ CHRISTMAS FRUITS TOBACCO ve for sample of our New 
er. : Christmas Oranges.—Box containing eighty juicy or- Good smoki >, ini 
a A 3 3 3 ng tobacco, 10 pounds $1.50. Chewing, inish 
TURKEYS outs at gine, Senetren to Fe yiwrTess 10 pounds $2.50. Send no money, pay when received. Velox F e 
Bronze turkeys and Bourbon Red toms. D. Neff, ——=>Musselle Groves, Box 282. Tampa,_Fila. Eipe free. __.Atert_ Ferd, Podwcek, Ez. ke ; 99 
Newton, Illinois. COLLECTION nn — to . : 5 pounce 
130, prize Goldbank Bronze turkeys on approval. Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No postman, — United “Warners” Bardwell, Ky. 9. eee 
m Routt’s Turkey Farm, Sonora, Ky. charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, Box 2622 
; CANARIES Somerset. Ky. red paces, Poneld Guaranteed, Bes mallor. falc 
G 5 -50; . $2.75. es . . 
Nor “Hartz Mountain Canary Birds.—Fine singers; im- FARM MACHINERY ST ETE GERRI Birmingham, Ala. 
nd ported stuck. Dark birds $7.50; yellow birds $10. Terrs vith Cook her; ’ f handling. vatural f Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
Miss Willie Gardner, Aliceville, Ala, —_ cde Grester pesapertty tar pou. Wele Sor Box 1096, ing. 5 Ye a 8 {RR Smoking yareen Mere 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Birmingham, Ala. eR d » Muss, | Quilt Pieces and Remnant Bundles 
White African Guineas, $2. _ Pekin ducks $2, or $5 FOOD PRODUCTS Tobacco.—Sweetleaf smoking, 12 pounds $1.40; chew- Ee Re RR Og Mew tt a Sa is. 
for trio. Mrs. A. E. Harvey, Brewton, Ala. ing, 13 pounds $1.90. 5c cigars: 50, $1.50; twists: sd yar _ he : 
Graham (whole wheat) Flour, the health food; 24 40, $2.40; plugs: 40, $2.40; 10c° sizes. 5 pounds bag | Premium with each order. Pay postman the amount plus 
SULTRY SUPPLIES pounds $1.60. Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. smoking, $2. 40. Farmers League, Watervalley, Ky. PEvow- Lier Te PAY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
Feed your chickens crushed Oyster Shells. Medium 55555. : 
Burt: § ay shells, i per hundred age sack, a HAY ete iat se a Pict FREE, t ay lek! intro: 
ntile” th order. Special prices to ton lot buyers. Nitra- Hay.—On cars here: No. 1 Johnson, $13.50; 2 John- UY DAK : ures Fwy \ 
Pe germ Company, Savannah, Ga. son, $10; mixed hay, $10; Bermuda, $11.50. f Farm ¥ _WANTTO BUY sy ey il will RAP H 
c- ORF = hig , 








i REENS IGS 5 Implement & Seed Co., Brooksville, Miss. J. N. 3} 


wv LIN wo" Mois, Mur. Indian Arrowheads, Tomahawks, Pipes, etc. Send | a print FREE. Send favorite negative for sample. 




















LIVESTOCK for list. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. ZELLWEGER, “The Picture Man,” ENID, OKLA, 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL Madengeg Ty a. ea anny Le samples, Only one picture to a customer 
reece ES - prices. armers Supply Company, ‘a hn, Va. 
BERKSHIRES Raw Furs Wanted.—We pay highest market prices - 
and “mail check same day shipment is received. Want Wanted.—To correspond with parties who have water 











aie Middeton Tam €6.¢.,' Berueniees, Sendo buyers each county; write for prices. John R. Crowder Wheels for sale, and grist mill rocks; also a good used 


Sw TTT so} & Company, Fayetteville, Tenn. 10- -ton raw water ice plant. E. L. Dowling, Dothan, Ala. PUREBRED BABY CHICKS aa 


Registered Durocs. Immune. Guaranteed. Wayside HONEY 


Farms, Somerville, ‘Tenn. 2 t j New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 5- HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. Pound cans, $2.95; five gallons, $5.25; ten gallons, $9.95. 

























































. 4 Case of six 5-pound cans comb Honey, $3.95. Gulf Wanted.—Position as cow tester ; experienced. South 
SS ae Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. preferred. Address W. 8S. D., Box 293, Burgaw, N. ©. oe 
PAS SSM om Men Wanted.—We pay your nitieed fare to Nash- larger profits 
“Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. Satisfac- KODAK FINISHING ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile buy our Tancred 
a: tion guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. Trial Offer.—Send 15c with any size roll film for mechanic ona get a good job for you, The cost to Chicks carrying % 324-ea¢ 
aredo and — . : six glossy prints, Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. you is sma No Negroes taken. For free booklet blood. 90% of all males used this 
Good thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred piles. ser- write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, year carry one-half 324 egg blood. Order 
vice boars. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. Roll Films Devel at a 8c, 3 ee Tenn. NOW for future delivery. $15 per hundred, 2c 
HAMPSHIRES pe lg — ia F . A good home for the right woman. Do any of Pro- k deposit will book your order. Circular free. 
- - gressive Farmer readers know of such a one. Lone BRANCH & BRANCH CULLMAN, ALA. 











=| Pure Hampshires cheap. Sows, gilts and _ boars. 4 > 7 
jer. Goff ; H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. Sample Enlargement, dime (negative returned). First widow living in country would like middle aged woman 


a roll developed, 25c silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, to live with her as helper with house work end, oe e 
— ae OL. North Carolina. panion, References given and required. Mrs, Lizzie Ch k Pulle C k Is 
; McCullough, Rt. 4, Scottsboro, Ala. IC S, ockere 



































































































































Fig Cc ‘ : 5: High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films dover p Spies Py ce TP eg 
nite xq Or ctoara, red silts: pigs; immuned. Pigs $15; tree. Prints 4c to éc. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112 S5o555 | Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
~ “ Es ike ee. rick M. Foster, -pirmingham, Als. AGENTS WANTED pap | ees ng \ Tay new illustrated price list - 
G. Dean, ’ * Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- Rivarciee ee ent xville, Tenn 
i POLAND-CHINAS largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, 
rt : at  & little pigs, bred gilts. Olla Ray’s AA, Waterloo, Iowa. Fruit Trees for Sale. = hagas wanted. Concord 8 
= ae Nurverin Dope. Bs, “Sacord CERTIFIED CHIC 
over a Registered prolific Poland China pigs; gilts ready LIME Sell Fruit we and ST = Griffin Nur- is KS 
om = + to breed at special price. W. M. Bartlett, Dumas, Miss. Lime You a Orner Chall lime ives series. A. J, Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. yo pee bang ee, eee SO ee 
N. © 4 gee Pe ey ogg oe ag icker results, costs less and requires less labor. Ask prices within reach of a uth’s Larg juce’ 
x “Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. @U!° . ~ Foe . Seg Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toitet articles, flavor- 
a Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. ee price. Nitragerm Company, Savannah, ings, and apecialtios. JWendertulty profitable. LaDerma inte POULTRY AREA he ma oe bn 
— - Co., Dept. ° . uis, Mo. Brea , Voxas 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
+ Lae a> tale. 00 hond saniatacad Aeaas, Guatesd a Mint MUSICAL We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
ee Gale.——O0 hes e ec gus. Sanforc ch, Bargains in Pianos, Players, Organs, Phonographs, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
~~~ a ——— Records, Guitars, Violins, and Radios, You can save ation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leg! Parks’ 
4 GUERNSEYS money by writing us for our prices. EB. E. Forbes & $12.00 daily showing new Linen-like Tablecloth. Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byers’ Orpingtons, 
) 7 Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. Wash like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free. | Fishel Wyandottes. Catalogue 
a with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. NUT CRACKER Bestever, 134 Irving Park, Chicago. DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG miss. 
i JERSEYS Se mai jutomatic, adjustable Black W ainut Cracker We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to in 
cy pr ; 7 Pn a trotinne our Soap and Washing Powder.  Buss-Beach 
SR aRigd Peters ane Don calves Gardner Brow, Selita Nat Cone harrier, Pac" Company, Dept,” A-T9, Chippewa Balle, Wis. CHICKS. €.0.0. crass 
a Ala, te —$5 h N it 
ind be oY One registered Jersey bull for sale. Write Blue OF INTEREST TO WOMEN Agents 660, weakly solliag ete, | ie, conital or Pts | 2ae 
, high a8 Spring Farm, Siluria, Ala. Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- free Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 
r than or Daeteter - x ware, Cookingware, Glassware, Pottery. Write Swasey _ - erence. sox rece teteatacie™ 
; ie egistered Jersey bull, thirteen months old; best (Company, Portland, Maine. Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Seats |. St., Lexington, Ky. 
Write Sted line. Prize winning Duroc sow; bred. tar- store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
¥ gains. R. M. Currie, Millport, Ala. PATENTS Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicazo. 
| DOGS wen tae Sea Oo. rg A sapeteunee Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- | ™ 











. ' - , »  ored people. Write for free sample and terms t 
pouie pups ; ytd ae * i Write for price. Homer Missouri. agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broac PUREBRED POULTRY 



































ed, Rt. 6, Troy, 4 Patents.—Write a. P. Ps A gg Richmond, Va. wee - ae aaaaeee 
2 , an), t yer, 2 cG Be» 
s. Bale. —Female Setter puppy, eight months old. ee) et e. oe a ¢ Don't sell for others. Employ agente yourscl?. Make WHITE “LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. | 
4 unt, Ozark, Ala Lous PECANS your own products. = ane. Household Spe- Big discount if erdered- naw fer cocina Uhieeaent. teed 
English Shepherd 1 Rat Terri jes; shi d ; clalties, etc. 500% profit. aluable booklet free. ; disco orc ; ent. 
a! W ume Gute kaa worn o Tie Uae Biv: «National Selentifie Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich. | by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 
estnut, Chanute, Kansas. Papershells, 5c and 30c pound; larg es, ; egg contests, Shipped c.o.d. Catalog ial price bulle- 
Puppies.—18 breeds. Shipped on approval. Descrip- postpaid; not less than 10 pounds. A. C. Emanuel, mond, Va. tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices, 
tive circular free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. Re «INES RL A RD RE Aavese—-018.00 Gully. Reeve gal = lo. intro | GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supplies. Cata- SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES = } ees “Silk .y ths “Tap’’ > 
logue. Kaskennels, K-48, Herrick, Illinois. Let Mr, Ozment help i = for a government fJadies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital or experience | COCOMODODSIDODI DODO DIDI HD 


Pedigree = job ; oe $250 month. te. Ozment Instruction needed. We furnish samples. Silk hose for your own 
Ripped eae Seance eeiree teem imme fates, ureat, 228, ‘8. Towle, Mo. use free, “New plan, Macochee Company, Park 20003, | IAM MBER? #2 285 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



































































































Pedigreed male Airedale, 2 years old, an extra Men. —Eara up_to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as in The Progressive Farmer and do not receive 
dog, $20. Railway Traffic Inspector; we assist you to position $75 Weekly.—Man or woman wanted with ambition 
LD— gla. $20, Fowler's Dixieland Kennels, Braselton, after completion of 3 months’ home study course or and industry, to distribute Rawleigh’s household prod- | Your goods in due time, write 6 ue 
R refund your money. Promotion rapid. Write for free ucts to steady users. Fine openings near you. We | days from date of your order and we 
Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. Sold booklet G-92, Standard Business Training Institute, train and help you so you can make up to $100 a wee’ guarantee that you will get a satisfactory 
right. Disie Kk nels, X2, Hi ak, Fama free. Write Buffalo, N.Y. = === = == Sséor more, Noo experience necessary. Pleasant. profitable deal. All our ads are guaranteed reliable. 
r hans catered Bok Pan — SPRAYER CARTS cg 53° Memphis, Tenn.” wer sr Ns YDODOIDOITDODODODODODOIDODODOM 
; Dent. % 
White pein ccfsteret lak Polis ite, 4 years oll; MgRIY TTS Gaverament war surplus Water Caria ales 
irping- ler’s ‘Dixieland Rornete. soe aeat ; $275 for $37.50, while the last. aX gale tank. | srs i aH nn plntrlntvle tubvivivttv trip onubn brivis 
ndred; non brass faucets, Red Jacket pump, 25 foot rubber hose. w ~ w~ 
DOG REMEDIES Easily convertible as Sprayer. Full particulars and 
usand. “Hasti illustration, write National Jobbing & Export Co., PUREBRED I IVE 
ty - inci ag ae gg bh Daag all forms Dept. N, 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. _- 
van) id, one dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, SPRAY MATERIALS ra @ 
Write en, Atlanta, Ga. Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
eee MISCELLANEOUS ttt Fes Yan. “o” “~~ | Registered JERSEYS Bring Greater Profi 
= . W. Woolfo ‘o., Fort Valley, t g t ts 
MISCELLANEOUS Buchanan’s Lime Sulphur Solution or oil Emulsion gl 
ener _-~D)s—siffor’:«San Jose scale. Gallon 75c; 5, ; 10, $5.75; 25, I 1927 ALL b d ffi TT test d f 365 d era ed 529 
Send 10 cents for sensational news of the world, three $10.50. Write for quantity prices. Catalogue free. n 4 purebre Jerseys officia y teste or ays av 4 
meine? {rial Address The Sensational Weekly, Good- Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. pounds of butterfat and 9,925 pounds of milk. This average includes 
—— SYRUP cows of ALL ages. 
$10,000 sick and accident policy paying $25 weekly; Syrup.—Delicious flavored Sugar Cane, best grade. . : ‘ 
PG, "ore than 60 diseases; cost $10 full year. Write 35-gallon barrel, $20; shipping point. 30 No. 10, size Start now to put your herd on a really profitable basis. Write for free 
Ey ial Fo Ae booklet on Jerseys and dairying. a 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Qe —Graneralt, Toneeries Puy actin TOBACCO THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
’ ly 
| fruit. ‘Two dozen each’ in box for $2. Fine for family bacco, d. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 324-1 West 23d St., New York, N. Y. 
“i . Christmas presents. Order direct from grower. fe. $1. 50: Te “40.15. Smoking 20¢c pound. Homer = 
; t Wilson, Leesburg, Fia.: Prince, Agent, Tenn. Gl 


Winter Ou facts for farmers 
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If you could watch inside your car’s engine 
in cold weather 


i 


Make this chart your guide 


If your automotive equipment is not listed 
below see complete Mobiloil at your 
dealer’s. I¢ recommends the correct grades 
for all cars, trucks and tractors, etc. 

Follow winter recommendations when 
temperatures from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F, 
(zero) prevail. Below zero use Gargorl 
Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford Cars, Model T, 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil "‘B’’). 
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—you would realize how costly it is for 
you to use many of the so-called ‘‘winter 
oils." 


These winter oils are made extra-thin 
in body so that you easily start your car 
after standing around in the cold. But 
when your engine gets hot the too-thin 
oil gets still thinner. In no time at all 
delicately adjusted working surfaces all 
through your engine may be exposed to 
wear and friction. In this way it is very 
easy for you to take months of wear out 
of your engine in only a few weeks time. 


Rich lubrication 
vitally important 


There is only one way to prevent this 
unnecessary damage and save yourself 
money—use an oil that is made to give 
rich, thorough lubrication as well as quick 


Arctic. Mobiloil Arctic has extreme 
fluidity that gives you a quick, rich 
spurt of oil to every friction surface the 
minute you start the engine. As your 
engine warms up, Mobiloil Arctic’s rich 
“‘oiliness’’ coats these surfaces with a 
cushioning film of oil that prevents 
metal-to-metal contact. 


How to buy 


For a large supply it is cheaper to buy 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums with 
convenient faucet. The Mobiloil dealer 
will give you a satisfying discount. 

Other Mobiloil containers are: 10- 
gallon steel drums with faucet, 5-gallon 
cans in easy-tipping racks and 1-gallon 
and 1-quart cans. 

If your car is not mentioned in the 
Mobiloil Chart on this page consult 
the Mobiloil dealer’s complete list of 


Hupmobil A 
u e y 
Indiana 611, 6iii. 
” ‘other models) 
International 33, 43, 
63, 103, 74C, S4DR, 
, 74DR, S, SD. 
(other models) 


Reo (all models)... . 
Republic 11X, 19, 20, 
25-6 


“ $25 W6, 25-W6] BB] A. 


(other models) 


Stewart 9, 21, 21X. . 
se (other models) 
Studebaker 
elie 
White 15, 15A, 15B, 
20A 
Willys “ 
TRACTORS 
Allis Chalmers 12-20, 
15-25 


other modeis)| BB ‘A 


oe 
Case 22-40, 25-45, 
40-72 


- (other models) 
Caterpillar Combine 
rae ~ 32 
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Winter Recommendations for your car, 
truck or tractor. Youare always sure with Wollie 


TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C”, 
“CC”, or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart available at all dealers’. ’ 


Starting. 
Such an oil is Gargoyle Mobiloil 


The World’s Quality Oil 
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~Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


PERSO» 
Mobiloil 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 


on the Mobiloil container 
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